JHEN THE SMALL MAN BORROWS 


The Spread of Credit Unions—Edward A. Filene 
Bootleg Lenders—Leon Henderson 


MASS CREDIT 
By Evans Clark 
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Have Fewer ‘Colds This Winter 


When we'refer to Mr. Smith’s 
adventure as a-‘case,”’ we mean 
that Mr. Smith had a bad cold 
in the head. 

In fact, as the ‘author says, 
“Besides having a bad cold in the 
head, Mr. Smith also had a wife, 
Mrs. Smith, who/also had a cold 


in the head and a daughter, 
_.« Elithabeth Thmiff, whose thome- 


how alwayth had a code in the 
eee. 


: their rubbers . 


_ their cold?” 


Yet, “the Smiths always wore _ 
. . they were al- ° 


- 7 . 

ways rubbing their chests with 
something : . . they never sat ina 
draught:. . . and in cold weather 


all three. wore their prickly un- 


derwear. paw 
“So how did the Smiths get 


Whoever 
worker, teacher, mother or just 
ordinary citizen, we urge you to 


you are, health | 


_ send fe this highly amusing yet 


thought-provoking little booklet 
Find out as the Smiths did how 
you get your colds .*. . or how 
you may help others to take the 
precautions that they should. 
Here is excellent. early-winter 


reading for anyone. ‘So mail the 


coupon promptly for, your free 
copy of “The Strange Casé.of 
Mr. Smith.” (Additional copies 
by special request or at cost.) 
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This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Each Month 
The Best New Book - AND - One of the Greatest Classics 


fiere’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving the best new book each month AND ALSO one of the greatest of the famous classic novels—TWO 
books each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of Editors and both supplied in the handsome library 
Hoth binding designed exclusively for Book League members, This is the Book League’s Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural 
alue of your reading and enables you to build up a balanced library containing the cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 


THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Each Month at 1/3 of the Usual Cost ! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 

| 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. { 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving 

you the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. § 3. The Best NEW Book each month in a hand- 

some library cloth edition exclusively for members. J 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and prepared in a 

handsome and exclusive cloth edition for League members only. § 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League mem- 

bers their books at one-third of their usual cost. { 6. The Book League Monthly—a highly interesting maga- 
zine devoted to books and authors, sent free each month. 


The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the 
League values greatest. We want to prove that tact to you before you assume any cost whatever. 
Without risk or obligation you may 


Judge for Yourself 
Get the Two Current Books for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Without paying a cent, you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination 
the two November selections: ‘The new book is Martha Ostenso’s THE WATERS 
UNDER THE EARTH. One of the most brilliant novelists of the new generation tells 
the unforgettable story of a group of modern young people who work out their destinies 
despite the tyranny of a father’s love. The famous classic for November is Ivan 
Turgenev’s FATHERS AND SONS—one of the most powerful novels in all Russian 
literature—an amazing life story of the nihilist Bazarof, which marked an epoch in 
the social life of Russia and forecast later events with terrible accuracy. 


These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as 
a regular subscriber, each month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may 
return them, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. This is your opportunity to 
become familiar with the service of The Book League—the club which gives you the 


best and most for your money. 


Send No Money 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two current books. Within one 
week you may return them and owe nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular 
member of the Book League for twelve months, receiving the two League selections each month 
and all other membership privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and six monthly 
payments thereafter of $3.00—a total of only $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the 
full service of the League, 
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he Book League 
f America 

; the Only Book 
lub That Gives 
‘ou A Balanced 
eading Program 


Mail This Coupon 
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THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
| Dept. 135, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


hose great classic novels 

at have stood the test of 
me—the works of Haw- 
HORNE, Torstoy, FIe.pine, 
OLTAIRE, Baxzac, and a host 

f others—have just as impor- 
unt a part in your reading pro- 
rams as the new books, whether 
ou read for entertainment or 
ulture, or both. Therefore the 
jook League selects for its mem- 
ers both the best of the new and 


i Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months and : 
i send me the two November selections. Within one week I may 
return the books, you will cancel my subscription, and I will | 
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Publications of 


THE LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


Socialism of Our Times. Edited by Harry W. Laidler 
and Norman Thomas, 1929 


Old Age Security. Abraham [pstein, 1929 
A Billion Wild Horses. Stuart Chase, 1930 


Southern Labor in Revolt. Kenneth Meiklejohn and 
Peter Nehemkis, 1929 


How America Lives. Harry W. Laidler, 1930 


Unemployment—And Its Remedies. 
Harry W. Laidler, 1929 


Our Vanishing Oil Resources. John Ise, 1929 
Why I Am a Socialist. Norman Thomas, 1930 


The Social Management of American Forests. 
Robert Marshall, 1930 


The New Capitalism and the Socialist. 
Harty W. Laidler, 1930 


Low Prices for Orders in Quantity 
Order from 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 E. 19th St., New York 


Two new Publications of 


The New York School of Social Work 
THE DEPENDENT CHILD* 


By Henry W. THURSTON 

This book is a study of the changing aims and methods 
of the care of dependent children. Mr. Thurston gives 
two kinds of perspective for the evaluation of any ac- 
tual children’s institution, foster care agency, or de- 
pendent child situation. One is historical, based upon a 
‘description of progressive stages of care of dependent 
children in the past—since Elizabethan times. ‘The 
other is a contemporary perspective, based upon a de- 
scription of some of the worst and some of the best illus- 
trations of care of such children at the present time. 

While the book is for child welfare workers, boards 
of directors and those who are responsible for the care 
of dependent and neglected children, it will be valued by 
many others. $3.00 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
ECONOMICS TO SOCIAL WORK 


By Amy HEwEs 


This book comprises the first series of lectures of the 
recently established Forbes Lectureship. It draws upon 
the field of economics for answers to some of the vexing 
questions that face all social workers. The book looks 
upon the changing world of business and industry and 
explains it as the economist sees it. It offers to the social 
worker the results of the economist’s research and fur- 
nishes him with points of view and tools for use in the 
work of social reconstruction which is coming to be a joint 
responsibility of the social ‘worker and the economist. $2.00 


* Due to a typographical error this title was inadvertent- 
ly listed as The Independent Child in the last issue. 


Columbia University Press 


The foremost authority on 
law enforcement discusses 


OUR CRIMINAL 
COURTS 


By RAYMOND MOLEY 


Professor of Public Law, Columbia University, Author of “Politics 
and Crinvinal Prosecution’ 


Through his experience with crime surveys in New 
York, Ohio, Missouri and Illinois, Mr. Moley has 
qualified himself to speak with more authority than 
any other American on the subject of law enforce- 
ment and law procedure. This book centers about 
the court proceedings involved in criminal cases— 
the criminal courts, the judges, and trial procedure, 
and matters having to do with insanity, juvenile 
court, probation, and parole. “Into the heated whirl- 
pool of current discussion of our criminal proce- 
dure, judicial processes, increase of crime, ‘lessened 
confidence in courts, and so on, Raymond Moley’s 
book comes with a singularly cautine and assur- 
ing effect.” New York Times Book Review $3.50 


MINTON, BALCH & COMPANY 


205 East 42nd Street New York City 
A 
Completely Reve 
Edition of 
Ross’ 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 


j 


HIS new edition of Dr. Ross’ 

‘widely used textbook presents 

sociological problems and condi- 
tions as they exist today. This revi- 
sion includes many changes in the old 
chapters and the addition of more 
than a dozen entirely new ones. . 


There are no academic definitions, 
: speculations or controversies. Through- 
out, the book is analysis, reasoning, 
, and illustration. As it now stands, it 
covers an immense field in an up-to- 
date, practical and authoritative man- 
ner. Royal 8vo, 775 pages. Price, 
$4.00. ; 


THE CENTURY CO. 


853 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD | 


2c-POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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oo (Continued from the other side) 


= buy nine separate obéala Bi ‘Your « ay. obligation, when” : e 
oes join the Book- of -the- Month. ‘Club, is to support the : 
eClub by buying from it at least four books a year, out of — 
from 200 to 250 reported upon by th e ju duce ee it es, 


ny of these i is s a book-of-the-month, you receive a 20% 


rebate on it. Surely, within the next year, the judges shown a 


ere will phvoie a the boaleotthe-month at least a feve: 


Sigrid Undset™ 


books you will be aritiois not to miss. Why not — by = 
| ning the Club — -make sure of getting them, save 20% on oo 


1em, get the many other undoubted conveniences the Club 


gives book readers; and also get this two-volume complete 


Sherlock Holmes free? Send the postcard below at once, 


Arthur Schnitzler 


and get full details as to how the: Club operates. Over 


100,000 book readers now make use of its conveniences. 


Send postcard below—no stamp needed 


eee eee 


André Maurois 
MPORTANT—PLEASE READ —No salesman will call upon you, 
ou send this card. You will simply receive the booklet explaining 


w the club operates. After reading it, should you decide to sub- 
eases: you will receive your first book free. 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
From Survey Graphics 11-30 
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Books OF ENDURING VALUE FROM CHAPEL HILL 


NEW BOOKS 
THREE WISE MEN OF THE EAST 


By EuizaBseTH BIsLaNp 


Biographical sketches of three oriental potentates;: SHAH JAHAN, 
great lover and artist-emperor of India; CHIEN LUNG, magnifi- 
cent emperor of China; and HIDEYOSHI, delightful parvenu of 
India. The author spent many years in the Orient; she shows in 
this volume a remarkable ability to take the ashes of history and form 
living, moving characters. Beautifully printed and bound. 

Ready October 17 $3.00 


KING COTTON IS SICK 


By Criaupius T. Murcuison 


The cotton textile industry has been in a serious financial condition 
since the early part of the last decade. The attention of the public 
has been directed almost entirely to only one of the results: the 
exploitation of labor. This volume gives a thorough analysis of the 
financial aspects of the industry, and proposes a remedy for some 
of the most serious defects. Ready October 24 $2.00 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS: 


with special reference to the cotton textile industry 
Edited by G. T. SCHWENNING 


A series of essays dealing with some of the most important problems 
met in modern business. The essays are of practical value since 
they do not deal with what might be, but with what has actually 
been done by successful business organizations. 

Ready October 24 $2.00 


THE COUNTRY LIFE OF THE NATION 


Edited by Witson GEE 


The Institute of Public Affairs held at the University of Virginia 
last year brought together the group represented in this volume— 
all of them among the most thoughtful students of agricultural life 
in America. They analyze the present agricultural situation, and 
offer definite suggestions for improvement. Ready October 24 $2.00 


‘’ NEW SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG INDIA 
he William J. McKee Oct. 24 $4.50 


OUR EDUCATIONAL TASK 
By William H. Kilpatrick Ready $1.50 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
By M. C. S. Noble Nov. 24 $3.00 


THE NEGRO SINGS A NEW HEAVEN 


By Mary Grissom Ready $2.50 
FOLK CULTURE ON ST. HELENA 
ISLAND, S. 


(os 
By Guy B. Johnson Oct. 24 $3.00 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE SEA 


ISLANDS 
mae Guion Griffis Johnson Ready $3.00 


OCIAL LAWS 
By Kyung Durk Har Ready $4.00 


eee 
Buy From Your Bookseller 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ITS SOCIAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE 

By Sanford R. Winston Nov. 7 $3.00 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA , 

By George R. Sherrill Oct. 3 $3.00 
A NEWTON AMONG POETS: A Study 
of Shelley’s Use of Science in Prometheus 
Unbound 

By Carl Grabo Ready $3.00 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 

By Fletcher M. Green Ready $3.00 
NONNULLA: A Cross-Section of North 
Carolina Life and Legend . 

By Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire 

November 14 $4.00 
(Autographed edition 112 copies, $15.00) 


PREVIOUS BOOKS 


7 The Life of Miranda 


By William S. Robertson 


A definitive biography of the first important 
revolutionary leader in South America. Two 
volumes, fully illustrated. Special auto- 
graphed edition $17.50 

Regular edition $10.00. 


The Virginia Plutarch 
By Philip Alexander Bruce 


The lives of thirty-three famous Virginians, 
written by one of the best present-day Vir-- 
ginia historians. Two volumes, fully illus-- 
trated. $9.00 


The Tree Named John 
By John B. Sale 


Lovers of Uncle Remus will find this volume 
a worthy addition to their library. In our 
opinion it contains some of the best Negro 
stories ever told. - Illustrated. $2.00 


The American Scholar 
By Norman Foerster 


Anyone interested in the application of the 
principles of humanism to the work of our 
colleges and universities will be interested 
in this volume. : $1.00 


Materials for the Life of 
Shakespeare 


Collected by Pierce Butler 


The most important source materials are here 
brought together and presented in a read- 
able and compact form. $2.00 


The Romanesque Lyric 


By Philip Schuyler Allen and 
Howard Mumford Jones 


This is an important book for the historian, 
the student of literature, and the lover of 
peetry. It is an illuminating book for those 
whe think the Dark Ages were really dark. 
$4.50: 
Lectures on Egyptian Art 


By Jean Capart 


In this delightful series of lectures, Professor 
Capart shows by the use of many illustrations 
thai the Egyptian artists accomplished work 
which compares favorably with the best done 
by the Greeks. 160 illustrations. $5.00 


Gongorism and the 
Golden Age 


By Elisha K. Kane 


The point of view represented in this book: 
must be studied before one can understand’ 
any of the eccentricities and inanities of mod- 
ern art and literature. $3.50° 
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WORLD 
LENE TL Y' 


An Instrument of the International 
Conscience and Mind 


To students of social forces, and to general 
readers alive to current international trends, 
World Unity Magazine has become an invalu- 
able source of reliable information and renewed 
vision. 

Its distinguished authors—representing the 
liberal scholarship of Europe, the Orient and 
America—explore every pathway leading to a 
world society based on cooperation and peace. 

A subscription for 1930-1931 will bring you 
a sense of world citizenship—a direct and vital 
contact with creative minds in the fields of 
Science, Philosophy, Politics, Economics and 
Religion. ; 

Write for free booklet, or sample copy at 
25c, or year’s subscription at $3.50 (to Librar- 
ies, $2.50). Special Introductory Subscription, 
six months, $1.50. 


WORLD UNITY MAGAZINE 


JoHN Herman RANDALL Horace Hoiiey 
Editor Managing Editor 


4 EAST t2ta STREET NEW YORK 


The Turn 


by FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL 


Educational Secretary of the Na- 

tional Council for the Prevention 

ef War, Author of Between War 

and Peace, Through the Gateway, 
etc. 


A book suitable in length and style 
for use in societies, clubs and 
classes wishing to study the great 
movement toward world peace. 


The author is a brilliant writer, 
and America’s foremost authority 
on many phases of the peace move- 
ment. There is no aspect of the 
subject with which she is not 
familiar. 


Especially valuable for women’s 
clubs and civic bodies, tho equally 
valuable for community groups 
and men’s organizations. 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60 cents 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Toward Peace 
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Graphic Number 


Vol. LXV, No. 3 November 1, 1930 
CONTENTS 
COVER DESIGN . Drawing by Wilfred Jones 
FRONTISPIECE Cartoon by Briggs 
MASS CREDIT ‘ Evans Clark 
BOOTLEG LENDERS. . . Leon Henderson 
THE SPREAD OF CREDIT UNIONS . . 
Edward A. Filene 
RIDING THE CREDIT-UNION CIRCUIT 
Roy F. Bergengren 
THE JONES FAMILY, INC. Rolf Nugent 
REDUCTIO “AD ABSURDUM .... . 2. % 
Mary Edna McChristie 
WHEN OSBORNE CAME TO SING SING 
Frank Tannenbaum 
AMERICAN SAMOA: A NATIONAL PARK . 
Paul S. Taylor 
PROOF OF THE PUDDINGS <a ewe a 
John Palmer Gavit 
LETTERS & LIFE Edited by Leon Whipple 
Fall Book Section 
TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


The Gist of It 


UT of the stockings savings of yesterday came 

some of the greatest insurance and financial 

institutions of our time. Out of the small man’s 

borrowings, today, comes the amazing spread 
of the newer forms of small-loan agencies. Some of the 
more ardent pioneers in this field speak of it, in high 
phrase, as the democratization of credit. On our cover 
we have dropped into homelier idiom: When the Small 
Man Borrows; which may mean that his troubles begin 
—if he falls into the hands of a loan shark, or may mean 
that he gets hold of one of these modern bootstraps to 
help pull himself out of difficulties due to sickness or 
other misfortune. Or again, that he taps these expand- 
ing reservoirs of lending to take over some of the more 
costly luxuries and utilities. In a period where mass 
production and its tremendous ups and downs have ex- 
aggerated unemployment, this development of * mass 
credit takes on new significance. 

It remained, however, for Evans Clark, director of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, to attempt the first syn- 
thesis of this whole field, and his book, Financing the 
Consumer, will be brought out by Harper’s this fall. 
Here is the heart of his findings (p. 119), and with them 
his proposal that all such operations be given the status 
of a semi-public utility. Formerly a member of the 
Princeton faculty, a director of the Labor Bureau, and 
one of the editors of The New York Times, he has 
brought economic training and journalistic awareness to 
his assay of this swift emergence of mass credit. 


EON HENDERSON, director of the Department. of 
Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation, was 
deputy secretary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in Governor Pinchot’s earlier term, charged- with the 
personnel work of the state administration, and handling 


the employes retirement fund. For five years, he has 
been the spearhead of the Sage Foundation’s work in 
combatting usury, in furthering legislation to control 
small loans, and in encouraging the spread of legitimate 
agencies. “To me,” he writes, “the fact that our advice 
is sought by radicals and millionaires, corporations, gov- 
ernment bureaus, politicians, poor folks, white collars, 


and even loan sharks is most appealing. We licked a 
chain loan-shark operator—125 offices, I guess—and his 
wife came around and thanked me.” Page 125. 


URN to Who’s Who and you will find two thirds 

of a column of fine type listing the activities of 
Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, who has been the 
instigator of some of our most original and far-flung 
projects in civic, business, and international fields. He 
founded the Twentieth Century Fund, was co-organizer 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and of the Inter- 
national Management Institute. But of all his activities, 


. None has more thoroughly engaged both his imagination 


and his resourcefulness than the promotion of the credit- 
union movement in the United States. Page 132. 


R. BERGENGREN calls himself the Man Friday 

of that movement, and by implication, Mr. Filene 
its Robinson Crusoe. A lawyer by training, a veteran 
of the World War, Mr. Bergengren has thrown himself 
for ten years into that cizcuit riding which he describes 
so felicitously in his article. He has a way with big 
business men and round-house fellows in overalls, with 
crossroad storekeepers, parish priests, and members of 
the assembly. Page 137. 


T is not of banks, unions, or other newfangled human 
institutions that Rolf Nugent writes, on page 144, but 
of something older than them all—of the family, now in 
these American days and in new and parlous ways, a 
going business concern. He brings the subject down 
to the household vicissitudes with which social workers 
are confronted. On the staff of the Remedial Loan De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation, in four years 
he came off on top in three rounds at Albany, for he 
has a knack with state legislation. 


AT there is a deal of truth in the oft expressed 

medical opinion that “reduction is dangerous” is the 
decision of Mary Edna McChristie, who is led to this 
conclusion by her observation of Allie and Hal in the 
Cincinnati Court of Domestic Relations. Page 152. 


RANK TANNENBAUM takes us from Auburn to 
Sing Sing with Thomas Mott Osborne in this in- 
stalment of his series. ‘The first month at Sing Sing, 
with its packed drama! In the December Graphic 
we will get the story of the year that followed. Page 156. 


EAR ye! Hear ye! City clubs and playground 

associations and the like of that. Why not bring 
Samoa under the aegis of the National Park Service and 
keep unspoiled one little vista of the primitive life that 
still holds in the Pacific? Paul S. Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of California is our most thorough student of 
Mexican immigration. Page 159. 


NTRODUCING Professor 
trained troupe of reviewers. 


Leon Whipple 
Page 163. 


and _ his 


HE first paragraph of Evans Clark prompted our 

frontispiece. Arthur S, Draper and Arthur H. 
Folwell of The New York Herald Tribune searched 
it out among the hundreds of originals which Clare 
Briggs drew for the Tribune during the years when 
his Mr. and Mrs., his Days of Real Sport, and his When 
a Feller Needs a Friend were at their height. 


HROUGH one of those quirks which bedevil the 

printing trades, The Dependent Child, by our old 
friend Henry W. Thurston, was announced as The In- 
dependent Child in the advertisement of the Columbia 
University Press in the October Graphic. Sorry! 
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WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 


A Cartoon of 1923 reprinted through the 
courtesy of The New York Herald Tribune 


If Briggs were alive today and this lad married and seven years older, the artist, with 

his wonderful awareness of the vicissitudes of everyday people, might have drawn 

his thinker with a $200 debt hanging over him for doctors’ bills and his eyes glued 

to the ads of loan sharks eager to buy into his coming pay checks and charge him 
20 per cent a month. 


NOVEMBER 1, 
1930 


RIGGS’ famous series of cartoons entitled 
Life’s Darkest Moments: When a Feller 
Needs a Friend, might well be supplemented, 
in less humorous vein, by a series called 
When a Feller Needs a Loan. Such a set 
would dramatize and humanize the popular 
eed which has created and maintains the least understood 
ig business in America—the business of mass credit. It 
rould show one family crisis after another: the husband 
»oming home one evening with a notice of a lay-off in his 
say envelope, the wife or one of the children taken seriously 
Hi, an accident which keeps the husband out of work, and so 
n through a score of situations which are so common as to 
~e merely “typical” to the professional social workers but 
hich, to the families concerned, are desperately real and 
dividual. 

For three quarters of the population of the United States 
/be margin between income and necessary outgo is so close 
ts to allow little or no leeway for emergencies—or even for 
making improvements in the family economic structure, 
rvhich will eventually in- 
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Mass Credit 


By EVANS CLARK 


The small-loan agencies probably advance $2,600,000,000 
a year to the American people in cash, while the instalment 
finance concerns make credit of $4,000,000,000 a year avail- 
able to finance the purchase of the more endurable com- 
modities. To handle all this business, an investment of about 
$4,000,000,000 is required which outranks ten of the twenty 
leading industries in the country. 

It has always been considered respectable for the man of 
property to borrow money when he needed it, either to meet 
a crisis or merely as a means for making more money; but 
until recently it has been looked upon as slightly immoral for 
the workingman to get into debt. Not only has it been 
immoral but almost impossible for him to obtain a loan— 
except at the most exorbitant rates. Even today it is said 
that nine out of every ten people one meets on the street have 
no account at a bank nor possess the collateral necessary to 
borrow there. 

During the past two decades of kaleidoscopic social change, 
however, no shift of scenes has been more dramatic than in 
the financial status of the average man. Like so many other 

developments, this has been 


trease its earning power. 
Ifo the enlargement of this 
margin is dedicated the seven- 
pillion-dollar-a-year business 
pf mass credit. No one knows 
the exact figures but it is pos- 
sible that out of every hun- 
dred families in the United 
Hes at least eighty may 
have made use of some such 
agency before the year is out. 
Fifty out of the hundred may 
have borrowed cash from a 
“'small-loan” concern. The 
other thirty—and most of 
the original fifty as well— 
may have been given credit 
on, some purchase made on 
the instalment plan. 


Credit for the Masses 


In spite of tts enormous size and the social con- 
sequences bound up in-tt, mass credit 1s still a 
dark continent. Economists have left 1t almost 
entirely unexplored. Government statistics have 
almost completely ignored it. Cooperation, 
philanthropy, public spirit, and business enter- 
prise have all entered the field, but because the 
entire area is inadequately policed, it is infested 
with buccaneers who take advantage of the 
necessities of every-day folk to levy tolls that 
amount to highway robbery. Mr. Clark, who 
has made for the Twentieth Century Fund the 
pioneer general appraisal of the field, raises the 
issue that all these agencies of mass finance 
should be put on a semi-public utility basis. 
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tied in with the new indus- 
trial and business technique. 
Mass credit is a natural con- 
comitant of mass production. 
The logic of it all is so 
simple as to be almost trite: 

Mass production has ne- 
cessitated mass distribution. 
Large scale machine opera- 
tions have required large 
markets to absorb their prod- 
ucts. But enlarged markets 
depend on the enlarged pur- 
chasing power of the masses 
of the people. Modern busi- 
ness strategy combined with 
the natural working out of 
economic forces has evolved 
two ways of doing this: by 
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mission of the publishers, Harper & Brothers, from Financing the Con. 
sumer, by Evans Clark 


Comparative volume of business. Small-loan agencies. Loan 
sharks still head. the list 
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an increase in “real wages” (more money in the pay envelope 
coincident with lowered prices at the store) and by an ex- 
tension to the masses of privileges of credit formerly reserved 
for the propertied few. To close the logical circle: mass 
distribution, on which mass production depends, presupposes 
mass finance. Because mass finance is concerned almost 
entirely with extending credit to people so they can pay for 
goods and services bought, it is often called ‘consumer 
credit” as distinct from credit extended to a manufacturer 
or merchant for purposes of producing and marketing. 

The democratization of credit has been part and parcel of 
the economic process which has democratized the automobile, 
the radio, the bath-tub, and the telephone. The poor man 
as well as the rich can borrow money today—just as he can 
own a car. Or at least he has a far better opportunity to 
borrow than he used to have, even though the supply of 
credit at reasonable rates is still far below the justifiable 
demand. The average man in these more enlightened days 
is no longer looked down upon if he gets a loan. The most 
respectable authorities even encourage him to borrow. It is 
now admitted in conventional economic circles that the 
average individual—especially if he be the head of a family— 
has as much economic right to credit as the man of property 
or the business concern. Often, in fact, his right is recog- 
nized as greater because his need is more acute. 

Teo those brought up in the old-fashioned school this 
doctrine may still sound heretical and loose, and it is well 
for apologists of the new dispensation to admit its short- 
comings. Credit, like any other blessing, can, and often is, 
abused. ‘The temptation to borrow, as well as to lend, for 
purposes that are not economically wise, sometimes proves 
too much for those whose impulses are not checked and 
balanced by their judgment. But then, that has always been 
true, even for the business man, without impairing the basic 
soundness of the principle of credit. The rapid increase in 
the number of people to whom credit is extended and the 
inclusion among them of those whose education and business 
training is modest, to say the least, has, of course, multiplied 
the dangers. But since the too-rapid extension of instalment 
selling, which occurred six or eight years ago and which has 
since been curbed, there has been no evidence that the disad- 
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vantages of freer credit—many as they undoubtedly are—| 
threaten to outweigh its advantages either to the average 
individual or to the economic structure as a whole. 

Both as cause and effect of the new view of credit the 
agencies which have supplied it to the masses have expanded} 
with sensational rapidity. A generation ago the loan sha kh, 
and the pawn shop were about the only places where a man® 
without bank collateral could borrow money—no matterjj; 
how economically justified a loan to him might have been.. i! 
Even at the pawnshop he would have had to put up some#’ 
article of value as security that the debt would eventually® 
be paid. The loan shark would then, and still does, charge: ; 
outrageous rates—20 per cent per month or 240 per cent q 
a year as a rule and on up to 1000 per cent or more as the F 
not so occasional exception. Pawnshops, especially those inj 
localities where their business is regulated by law, have® 
charged much less, but still their rates are far in excess of | 
the 6 per cent per annum the man of property pays for 
money at his bank. =) 

Today, however, the man who does not own even a watch f 
or jewel to pawn can borrow from half a dozen other kinds 
of agencies—provided he gives evidence of his ability to 
repay the loan. He can borrow from a so-called personal p! 
finance company, an industrial bank, a credit union, af 
remedial loan society, a personal-loan department of an 
ordinary bank, an “axia”’ and, sometimes, from a loan service 
run by the company for which he works. 


of agencies, that they together have reached a point 
where they probably handle over a billion dollars annually. 
None the less, none of them bulks as large as either of the @ 
time-honored groups: the unlicensed lenders and the pawn- 
shops. Because the former operate without the law and 
largely under cover, no close estimate can be made of the 
amount of business they do. Leon Henderson, director of 
the Department of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage 
Foundation which has long led the battle against the loan _ 


So phenomenal has been the growth of these newer forms § 


GROWTH OF 
SMALL LOAN AGENCIES 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANIES 


REMEDIAL 
LOAN SOCIETIES 


1915 1925 


The amazing growth of the business done 
by the newer armies of small-loan agencies 
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Personal Finance Companies. In every city in the country, 
where state laws permit their operation, we will find an 
office of one or another of the big personal-finance concerns or 
an independent shop patterned after them. The whole personal- 
-finance-company business, which now amounts to $500,000,000 
| a year, has been constructed in less than fifteen years on the 
legislative authority of the Uniform Small Loan Law and 
statutes patterned after it. In twenty-five states’ laws of this 
sort permit companies to make personal loans of three hundred 
| dollars or less at rates much higher than banks are allowed to 
charge, and provide for the licensing and regulation of such 
agencies by state authorities. These laws were promoted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation as part of its campaign against loan 
sharks. — 

Some of the largest loan institutions in the world have been 
developed under the aegis of the small-loan laws and are 
growing so fast that statistics of one month are out of date the 
next. Two of the best-known companies alone, the Beneficial 
Loan Company and the Household Finance Corporation, ad- 
vance over $100,000,000 a year in loans of three hundred dollars 
or less through offices located in three hundred and fifty cities. 
Mergers and chain operations have swept through the small- 
loan industry as they have through almost every other. It is 
estimated that the twenty-seven big chain companies do 35 per 
cent of all the personal finance business. An American Asso- 
ciation of Personal Finance Companies has been formed to 
exchange information and raise standards of practice. 


Industrial Banks. These, most of them patterned after the 
Morris Plan which was started only twenty years ago by Arthur 
J. Morris of Richmond, Virginia, are also to be found in every 
sizable community and do a total small-loan business of 
$400,000,000 a year. The Morris Plan group with headquarters 
in New York, by itself makes small loans amounting almost to 
$200,000,000 a year through 110 companies with 142 offices in 
31 states. Other big groups of companies are: the Wimsett 
System, with a $50,000,000 a year business; the Citizens System, 
making $30,000,000 of loans a year; and the Industrial Banking 
Corporation. This kind of concern combines a small-loan with 
an investment service and also makes loans on bank collateral. 
These companies make loans up to $5000 and also sell “invest- 
ment certificates” on the instalment plan. 

Industrial banks operate under specific enabling legislation in 
sixteen states allowing them to charge higher rates than regular 
banks for small loans, but with a maximum of rates or fees 
specified? The laws of six other states permit this sort of loan 
business, but do not set any maximum limit on rates or fees.° 
In other states these companies operate on an extra-legal 
basis. 


Credit Unions. There are today over eleven hundred credit 
unions in the United States with a membership roll of a quarter 
of a million people. They are cooperative savings-and-loan in- 
stitutions run for the benefit of their members who pool their 
savings in them through the purchase of shares and through 
direct deposits. From this pool loans are made to the members. 
The credit-union movement has spread with great rapidity 
during the past ten years, largely through the stimulation of the 


1 The states with these small-loan laws are: Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, 

sconsin. : wy 
es hl states are: California, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 

8 These states are: Arizona, 
and Minnesota. 


Colorado,. Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, 
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Credit Union National Extension Bureau established by Edward 
A. Filene and now financed by him through the Twentieth 
Century: Fund. Fifteen years ago American credit-union 
assets totalled only $500,000; today they amount to almost 
$50,000,000 with which loans of $62,000,000 a year are made. 


These agencies now operate in thirty-two states under special 
legislation which has been fostered largely by the Credit Union 
Bureau.’ These laws limit the rates charged but allow 
more to be levied than on collateral, bank, and other loans. 
They also provide for chartering and regulation by the state. 


Remedial Loan Societies, Such societies have been organized 
—most of them during the period from 1910 to 1915—in twenty- 
five cities’ in eighteen states. They were initiated as semi- 
charitable agencies to combat usury by making loans at low rates 
out of funds obtained from philanthropists. Conservatively man- 
aged, they have, however, proved to be profitable although their 
dividends are limited in line with the public purpose of their 
founders. Together they do a loan business of about $60,000,000 
a year, of which the Provident Loan Society with its sixteen 
offices throughout New York handles about two thirds. Such 
societies usually operate under special state charters. 


Special Loan Departments of Regular Banks. During the past 
four or five years the regular commercial banks have made a 
spectacular entrance into the small-loan field through the or- 
ganization of personal-loan departments, operated very much 
like Morris Plan offices, at which loans below a certain max- 
imum limit can be made without the usual collateral security. 
The limit is usually $500 or $1000. More than one hundred 
banks are now operating in this way, serving a hundred thou- 
sand borrowers with loans which total about $40,000,000 a year. 


The first personal-loan department is claimed to have been 
established by the Hudson County National Bank of Jersey City 
in October 1924, but by far the best-known and largest is that 
of the National City Bank in New York, which now does a 
business about equal in size to all the others put together. 


Axias. A total business of possibly $50,000,000 a year is done 
by informal, unlicensed, and voluntary savings-and-loan agencies 
called ‘“‘axias,” usually found among foreign language groups in 
the big Eastern cities. They are somewhat like credit unions in 
creating pools of deposits out of which loans are made to mem- 
bers; but often provision is made for private profit to the or- 
ganizers, and, being unregulated, the rates charged are often 
extremely high. The name “axia” is derived from the Yiddish 
term for this sort of organization—achtzia. In one building in 
New York, twenty of these bodies have their headquarters. 


Company Loan Services. A good many of the larger and 
more progressive corporations have set up special small-loan 
plans for the benefit of their employes. They make loans that 
may total as much as $20,000,000 a year. No standard set-up 
for them seems yet to have been evolved, and practice differs 
very widely. A recent study of such funds in New York showed 
that the majority of loans made in amounts of less than $500. 
Repayments are usually deducted from salaries or wages. 


1 Credit-union laws have been passed in the following states: Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, JIowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Misouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

2 These cities are: Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Colorado Springs, Dallas, 
Dayton, Detroit, Duluth, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Lynn, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New York, Omaha, Portland (Me.), Portland (Ore.), Rochester, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Sioux City, St. Paul, Syracuse, and Worcester. 
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sharks, makes a guess at $750,000,000. Mr. Henderson is 
also authority for an estimate of a total of pawnbrokers’ 
loans of $600,000,000 a year. 

In spite of the necessity for avoiding too much publicity, 
some of the unlicensed lenders have built up chains of offices 
operating in several cities at once. Three of the best-known 
operators who have their headquarters in Atlanta, are said 
to control over one hundred offices among them—mostly 
located in states which do not have small-loan laws. Another 
operator, with headquarters in Milwaukee, is reputed to do 
a high-rate business of $2,500,000 a year. The bulk of this 
trade is carried on in the following states: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, New York, Texas, and Washington. 

Unlike most of the other small-loan groups, the pawn- 
broking business is still conducted almost entirely in com- 
paratively small individually owned shops, although certain 
families, like the Simpsons and McAleenans in New York, 
seem to specialize in it and hand 
down their interests from father 
to son. Pawnshops are more or 
less regulated and licensed in 
almost every state (thirty-eight 
have some such provisions in 
their statutes), more often than 
not by the local authorities. 
State laws usually prescribe the 
interest rate and fees allowed 
and make provision for the 
sale of pledges of defaulting 
borrowers. 

The instalment-finance com- 
panies should also be included in 
any picture of mass finance, for, 
after all, they are small-loan 
agencies themselves, and, even 
more clearly than the small-loan 
companies, are engaged in the 
business of consumer credit. The 
most important difference be- 
tween the two lies in the fact 
that the small-loan company 
credit is usually extended to 
cover past purchases or debts, 
while instalment credit is always 
invoked to pay for goods bought 
at the time and in use while the debt is being paid off. Yet 
both are essentially small loans for the small consumer. 

Consider the elements of an instalment sale. Tom Jones 
buys an automobile the price of which is say, $1000. He pays 
the dealer $300 in cash, takes the car away and uses it as if 
it were his. In effect Mr. Jones borrows the remaining $700 
from an instalment concern and puts up the car as security, 
agreeing to pay the debt off in monthly instalments plus the 
interest charges. What actually happens is this: Mr. Jones 
gives the dealer his promissory note for the $700 and the 
dealer ‘‘discounts” this note with an instalment finance 
company, i.e., sells it to the company for cash less commission. 
The finance company then has the right to reclaim the car 
if the purchaser does not meet his obligations under the note. 

Almost all the instalment credit in the country is fur- 
nished, not by the merchant who sells the goods, but by 
entirely separate concerns which function in the way just 
described. ‘These instalment-finance agencies multiplied and 
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These two figures are typical of the symbolic decora- 
tions which play an important part in the design of 
the Bowery Savings Bank 


expanded during the years 1917-1922 at a rate which ex) 
ceeded the present performance of the personal-finance con-) 
cerns. Although instalment sales had been common in smallim 
volume in the furniture and piano business before the war, : 
it was the automobile that made them. While it was in 19139 
that the first concern, L. F. Weaver of San Francisco, begang 
to buy automobile instalment paper, little developed in this, 
line until 1916. By 1922, only six years later, a thousand) 
companies were actively in the field. A survey made in 1925) 
showed that 573 of these firms were doing a business of) 
$3,300,000,000 a year in automobile credit alone. Duringh 
the past six or eight years, however, instalment finance has) | 
been stabilized at a total volume of about $4,000,000,0008; 
a year. . 

Most of the business is in the hands of a few enormous}) 
concerns, some of which specialize in automobile paper alone 
and others which go in for credit on all kinds of durable{j, 
commodities. The General#, 
Motors Acceptance Corporation ji) 
is the largest company in the/} 
field. It handles credits on cars, Ip 
refrigerators, lighting plants, ff, 
and other products which now 6 
amount to about $1,000,000,000 i. 
a year. This one concern has {i 
five thousand persons on its pay- 8. 
roll and seventy-seven branch of- 6 
fices. Other vast instalment-fi- & 
nance companies are: the Com- & 
mercial Investment Trust Cor- { 
poration doing a business of 
$290,000,000 a year in automo- 
biles, pianos, radios, and so 
forth; the Commercial Credit 
Company with 158 offices in the 
United States and Canada and 
representatives in 277 foreign 
cities and towns, and the Uni- | 
versal Credit Corporation which 
finances the Ford Company sales. 

At least the more recent ad- 
ditions to this enormous struc- 
ture of mass credit have been 
reared upon a modern discovery 
of revolutionary importance: the § 
honesty and financial stability of the average man. The 
relatively poor man is now known to be as good a credit | 
risk as the rich—provided enough effort is spent in checking | 
up his character and dunning him to pay his debts. The 
proof of this is to be found in the operating records of & 
mass-credit concerns. Almost without exception they—per- 
sonal-finance companies, industrial banks, credit unions, and } 
instalment-finance firms—report losses of only a fraction of 
I per cent of the money they loan. And, again almost without 
exception, they are operated at a substantial profit: in spite 
of the extraordinary expense of investigation and collection. 
Small-loan rates, however, largely because of these particular 
costs, are high compared with collateral loans at a bank. 
They range from 9 to 42 per cent per year, varying with the 
kind of business done. And thereupon hangs a tale of 
attack and defense of which more later. 

From the point of view of both borrower and lender, mass- 
finance agencies can best be differentiated by the kind of 
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security they require. The personal-finance companies and 
some of the remedial-loan societies take a chattel mortgage 
on the borrower’s personal possessions—sometimes with an 
assignment of wages in addition. For this reason they are 
often called “chattel-loan companies.” That is, the borrower 
| from such a concern gives the company the right to seize his 
| furniture and household effects if he does not pay off his 
loan when it is due, and sometimes the right also to claim 
part of his wages. The records show, however, that very 
few such foreclosures are ever made. These companies will 
go to almost any length to avoid the ill-will and undesirable 
publicity such foreclosures always generate. The Beneficial 
Company, for example, has foreclosed on less them four 
tenths of 1 per cent of its loans—in only 1400 cases out of 
_ 400,000. 

Industrial banks, personal-loan departments, axias and 
some remedial-loan societies rely chiefly on what are called 
“co-maker notes.” Credit unions 
also use this form of security 
when any is required other than 
the member’s shares. The bor- 
_ rower signs a note in which he 
promises to repay the loan ac- 
cording to the stipulations of the 
contract and on this note he is 
required to obtain the endorse- 
ment of at least two other re- 
sponsible people. Each of these, 
two “co-makers” agrees to as- 
sume responsibility for the full 
payment of the loan in case of 
the borrower’s default. The bor- 
rower is also warned that de- 
linquencies in the repayment of 
the loan will be reported to each 
co-maker of his note. 

The pawnshop business and 
that of some of the remedial loan 
societies are conducted on the 
basis of ‘“‘pledges”—articles of 
jewelry, silverware, clothing and 
almost anything of value—de- 
posited with the lender. Loans 
are usually made up to about 
60 per cent of the probable re- 
sale value of the pledge which becomes the lender’s property 
should the borrower default. 

The unlicensed lender will usually take any form of se- 
curity he can get—as assignments of wages both earned and 
to be earned, chattel mortgages, or co-maker notes. Within 
the past few years a horde of more or less respectable offices 
have appeared—especially in California and New York— 
which make loans to automobile owners on the security of 
a claim upon their cars. About three quarters of the un- 
licensed lenders’ loans are on the basis of a wage assignment 
—“salary buying” this form of business has come to be called ; 
while about one fifth are secured by cars. The balance, one 
tenth, are co-maker loans. 

The usual form of loan-shark transaction is a “sale” by 
the borrower to the lender of a portion of the former’s next 
wage payment. For example, the lender gives $50 in cash 
for $55 of the borrower’s future salary. The selling for- 
‘mality is used to avoid the usury law which limits the in- 
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The artist has chosen the key to symbolize security; 
and (on the opposite page) Mercury and the bee-hive 
make visual progress and organization 
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terest on “leans,” the theory being that such a “sale” is not 
a “loan.” Several court decisions, however, have held pre- 
cisely the contrary. 

When it comes to rates, the borrower is faced with be- 
wildering intricacies and variations of calculations—if not 
with concealments. It is safe to say that not one borrower 
in ten thousand has the slightest idea of just what a loan is 
costing him, let alone of the relation between the rate he 
is charged and that obtainable from some other agency. The 
loan shark’s customer who swaps $55 out of his next semi- 
monthly pay envelope for $50, cash in hand, is seldom aware 
that he is being charged an interest rate of 240 per cent 
a year. That is the usual loan shark price on larger loans— 
20 per cent a month. Smaller ones usually cost 40 per cent 
a month, or 480 per cent a year. 

Compared with such fantastic rates, the charges of even 
the highest rate licensed lenders seem moderate indeed. 
Compared, however, with the 
usual bank rate of 6 per cent a 
year for loans secured by bonds 
or other marketable collateral, 
they seem at first sight immoder- 
ately high. But even with the 
licensed agencies, such compari- 
sons are dificult to make without 
elaborate calculations. , 

The Morris Plan banks in 
New York, for example, charge 
a 6 per cent discount on the full 
amount of the loan plus, on 
loans not secured by marketable 
collateral, an investigation fee, 
also, which amounts to 2 per cent 
on a $100 loan. Some industrial 
banks charge 14 per cent dis- 
count in advance. On such loans 
the personal finance companies 
in most states are allowed to 
charge 314 per cent a month on 
unpaid balances of the loan. The 
usual credit-union charge is 1 
per cent per month on the same 
basis, or a 6 per cent discount 
in advance. Pawn shops in New 
York City can charge 3 per cent 
per month for the first six months and 2 per cent per month 
for the balance of the year. Personal-loan departments 
usually levy a discount of 6 to 8 per cent, often plus an 
investigation fee, but some of them give interest on money 
paid back before the loan is liquidated. 

The unwary borrower is apt to think of 6 per cent as 
6 per cent whether it is charged by an industrial bank in 
advance or by a regular bank when a loan is paid off. But 
it makes all the difference in the world how and when the 
rate is figured on a loan. On a $100 loan not secured by 
stocks or bonds the Morris Plan customer pays $6 plus $2 
investigation fee, $8 in all, when he first gets the loan. But 
in common with almost all other small-loan contracts he is 
required to repay the loan in monthly or weekly instalments. 
So on a monthly repayment contract he pays $8 for the use 
of $92 the first month, $83.67 the second, $75.34 the third 
and so on down to about .37 the last month. This figures 
out as 17.3 per cent. On a collateral loan of the same 
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amount at a_ regular : ; of interest paid befor 
bank not repaid in in- \ \ ES 4 : the loan is liquidated 
stalments the borrower ‘ pate it R The accompanying 
would pay $6 for the ‘\ \: Rises?” AD ve. “Borrowers Guide} 
use of the entire $100 \\ I BNI mee 
for the whole year—or ‘ 
at a rate of 6 per cent. 
It also makes a prac- 
tical. difference to the 


borrower if he has to 


DAKOTA 
shows in tabular form 


" tt ee Gog psn the charges of the vari} 
Weare SE - § 

1 \ \ ALING Ns ous groups of agencies 
ea \ Ve —\' as they are levied and 

rl IN Wen » 

ma pas ies A also reduced to annual: 
interest rates—the sim: 

aa a \ plest but least precise of 


pay interest in advance, Sa 
or even monthly, or at = \X these two measures. 
EZZZZUNIFORM SHALL LOAN LAW. 


Sesecoetss sesneconeees 


the end of the period of Recor cmon saw pn, ES 5 An examination of th : 
the loan, because he has (EERE 5071 UniroRM SMALL LOAN & CxEDIT UNION LAN Yoac chart shows that the 
not the use meanwhile . credit unions charge as) 
of the amount he pays Map showing the web of state legislation. Distribution of credit-union a rule less than an 
in advance. Even a reg- and small-loan laws (1930) i ; other type of small-loan 
ular bank loan of 6 agency (usually 12 per 
per cent costs the borrower more if the interest is charged cent annual interest), although the Provident Loan Society 
up monthly than it does if it is levied at the end of the year. matches it and the National City Bank rate cuts beneath 

The small borrower is sorely in need of some single meas- (9.4 per cent interest). Most personal-loan departments} 
uring rod which he can apply to each of the various loan come higher in the scale with interest rates usually about 
charges and reduce them all to a single comparable base. 15 per cent. Industrial banks charge all the way from 
The author suggests two such rods: one the interest rate the 17 per cent of the New York Morris Plan to 24 per 
per year on the amount of money of which he has the actual cent levied by some of the other companies. Remedial loan} 
use, the other a calculation of cost to the borrower which _ societies vary so widely it is difficult to set a single usual rate. f 
would take into account the disadvantage to the borrower While the lowest is 12 per cent, (Continued on page 172) ¥ 
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What the loan-seeker has to choose from in hiring the use of money 
[Rates Based on Loan of $100.| 


Usual Annual 


Agency | Loan Interest Usual 
Charges as Levied Period Rate Collateral 
Credit Unions: (Months) (Per Cent) Required 
Wovwest legall.max, ((N:C.)in23.. 69: periyears (N-c@ eerie occ ens eee 10..... 6.0.....Shares or co-maker note 
Wisualiplegalmmaxsrictersicis soi 1% per month .on® balances: ..2457.4 (3,2: os seenieeee EOe. che E2‘O-ce er Shares or co-maker note 
Highest legal max. (Va. and 
VARY as) Se). neve ceetey ors wie ekeese 144% per month on balances ......... Seagate alee 10..... 18.0.....Shares or co-maker note 
Personal Loan Departments: 
Lowest rate (3 banks)......... 6% discount, 3% interest on repayments....... Arie 1 a Brea 6 9A ae. Co-maker note 
Typical rate (6 banks)........ 8% total discount and investigation fees in advance... 12..... E7Ss oak Co-maker note 
Pic hestatates sary ern iierers 8% discount plus 2% fee (10% in advance).......... To Sore 22.0cnne Co-maker note 
Industrial Banks: 
Morris Plan rate (N. Y.)...... 6% discount plus 2% fee’ (8% in advance).......... Wong OKoasoc Co-maker note 
Highest rate “mncn, emcee nes . 12% discount plus 2% fee (14% in advance)........ Perla eer ve 34.9.....Co-maker note 
Remedial Loan Societies: 
Lowest rate (Provident Loan).. 12% per year—paid at term’s end.................... TD votre T2005 Pledge 
Average rates (pledge)........ L3%o per mo? (latnend) Rees. ..ctkiue. arene eee me wie D2 ener 15.6.....Pledge 
Average rates (chattels)....... 1.5% per mo, on unpaid bal. plus 3.1% fee.............. TQ eee TSiOerece 6 Chattel mtge. 
Hichests rate. 22 tiie sa.- saree » 370 per, Mo, On suNpaldmaalancest 0s enna LOS BOOsteniete Chattel mtge. 
Axias: 
Weualmratesmry steamer cits . 8% discount plus 4% fee (12% in advance).......... 12 chien 2S ieee: Co-maker note 
Personal Finance Companies: 
Howuseholdm Corp mmm niet. 24%4% per month on unpaid balances............... solemn Oey KG ode Chattel mtge 
BOOMMStALES HAN: sidetiitic as ced h glee es 3% per month on unpaid balances................. Song LO poate BO.Onnie Chattel mtge. 
PU OMSCALCSEe. cris Titel Haste - 34% per month on unpaid balances............... Bsn #Osavce AZ Ossveiets Chattel mtge. 
Pawn Brokers: 
Lowest legal max. rate (Minn.). 1% per month at term’s end....................cecee T2s ewer T2027 ee Pledge 
Usual legal max. rate.......... 37oapet smonthmateternsmendcne et ee ee 35 E2Soee 36.0.....Pledge 
Maximum legal rate (N. M.).. 10% per month at term’s end....................cc0ee 12.06 120.0.....Pledge 
Unlicensed Lenders: 
Usual rates, larger loans....... 20% per month at term's end \ : 
; Pipe ree me co. cn c oil Bice DAO. wereree Wage assignment 
Usual rates,smaller Joans...... 40% per month at term's end.................,...4 Rt Anes Go 480.0..... Wage assignment 


1 On larger loans the percentage for investigation is less 


ENMESHED—by W. J. Enright in the New York World. The best Loan Shark Cartoon ever drawn 


Bootleg Lenders 


By LEON HENDERSON 


WAS talking about loan sharks. I often 
do. I thought this woman’s club audience 
was great. It was. So I asked for questions 
floor. A very sweet old lady 
asked, “Mr. Henderson, why don’t they 


a 


after all. But the lady set me to wondering. Why doesn’t 
every afflicted community rise up in wrath and expel these 
parasites ? 
Loan sharkery is a criminal business in many states; so 
these usurers can be sent to jail. Deputy Attorney General 


: 
: 
: 
: 


| 
| 
from the 


put these loan 

sharks in jail?” 
I couldn’t tell her. Not 
for the life of me. At least 
not in a nice smart package 


of words neatly tied up in a: 


paragraph or so, as I would 
have liked. 
do it. The audience saw that 
I couldn’t. Well, maybe it 
wasn’t such a great audience 


I just couldn’t: 


The high-rate loan-shark chains are not a 
myth. As Mr. Henderson points out, they 
have united into a super-combine to fight reg- 
ulatory legislation, pooling lobbyists, “trouble 
shooters,” attorneys, and fixers of all kinds and 
opposing the small-loans laws of twenty-four 
states for which the Russell Sage Foundation 
has campaigned for sixteen years. 
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Raphael sent some to the 
hoosegow in New York City 
not so long ago, so it has 
been done. The Kansas 
Supreme Court recently said 
loan-shark offices were dis- 
orderly houses, and we know 
their contracts are void or 
voidable. 

But no other criminal 
“racket” of which I have 
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heard anything is able to rent offices and do business openly 
in prominent buildings, advertise continuously in the news- 
papers, sue in the courts, and use all the mechanisms available 
to decent business. 

Many items about the loan-shark racket are still puzzling 
to me, after all these years. Take advertising, for example. 
Illustrating this article are some ads which appeared in the 
classified columns of one day’s issue of a newspaper in a cer- 
tain American city. A state legislative commission report con- 
tained an estimate of twenty thousand loan-shark victims in 
the city concerned, paying 120 to 300 and 400 per cent a 
year. This newspaper always supports legislation which 
would curb loan sharks. It has a reputation for courage and 
independence. It will not accept deceptive and misleading 
copy from department stores and other businesses. Yet 
notice the rates quoted for salary loans by ads in its pages. 
“Borrow $10 — pay 
$10.65.” Looks like 65 
cents interest, doesn’t 
it? Yet the rates of 
this company are never 
less than 15 per cent 
per month. The ad just 
forgets to mention fees 
and other charges which 
must be paid. 

Renting office space 
is another puzzler. 
How do they get in 
and how do they stay 
in? The better business bureau 
manager in one of the up-state 
New York cities got the idea 
that salary buyers were not en- 
titled to practice their criminal 
business in his city. He started 
to drive them out. First he told 
the victims not to pay. Then he approached the 
owners of the building in which the offices were 
located and pointed out that twenty-five hundred 
workers in the city were paying 20 per cent per 
month tribute. The owners after some argument 
reluctantly cancelled the leases. Next he visited 
the bank where the loan-shark accounts were kept, 
and had them ousted—but not before he had seen a highly 
flattering recommendation of the account from one of the 
largest banks in the South, located in the headquarters city 
of a loan-shark chain. The loan shark finally quit. Yet in 
no other city has any public authority tried to do the same 
thing. 

Bootleggers, prostitutes, and gamblers do not use the 
courts for collection of their delinquent accounts. But loan 
sharks do—not rarely, nor just in certain cities, but plenti- 
fully and generally. We checked court actions for debt in 
one Kentucky city for a five-month period last year. In this 
time 627 persons were hailed into court on contracts that 
had no standing at law. And the loan sharks won nearly 
all of the cases! 

Lobbying for and by loan sharks is done openly in most 
state legislatures, but can you imagine any other anti-social 
business getting away with it? It’s effective lobbying, too. 
In Alabama in 1927 the loan-shark lobby not only killed a 
loan bill with teeth in it, but also drew the teeth from a bill 
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MONEY FOR RAILROAD MEN 


NO COLLATERAL - NO ENDORSEMENT - NO RED TAPE 
BUSINESS CONFIDENTIAL 


MONEY FOR YOU WHEN YOU NEED IT 


We offer you a Prompt, Courteous and Confidential Service 


WE REQUIRE NO 
ENDORSEMENTS OR COLLATERAL 


PAY CHECKS CASHED FREE 


. BAIT 
Cards dis- 
MONEY FOR RAILROAD MEN | 22 
BURNS Ee BE EN ERP RESERVE ee unlicensed 
No Mortgage--No Endorsement--No Collateral Gone wi 
they in 
NO RED TAPE i oe 
We Let You Have Money At the Time You Apply For It pool 


Union. 


326 Fourth A 


We Cash 


applying to four counties surrounding Birmingham. This!” 
seemed to me the greatest show of loan-shark strength I has 
seen up to that time. i 
In one western state in 1927, we had enough votes pledge 
to pass a sound small-loan bill. Everyone was with us ex-7) 
cept the high-rate lenders. The salary-buying loan sharks 
had a representative from Atlanta on the job and a flock of @ 
private detectives constantly watching my wife and myself. 
(How we got rid of the detectives is a story in itself. ) The! } 
loan-shark representative approached me one night and ad-§ 
mitted his connection but said his papers would show him/f 
to be a publicity agent. He said he had had me “shadowed,” 
had tampered with my mail, intercepted my telephone calls, | 
and so forth, but admitted that it looked as if our bill would & 
pass. 7 
‘‘What’s the use of two good men like you and I fighting 
each other,” he said. “You take my side}. 
of the racket, or I’ll take yours, and noth- fi; 
ing can stop us.” 
Then he added slyly, “I guess you'd ® 
be better off to take my end because} 
there’s more money in it, You can have & 
ten thousand dollars&; 
now and ten thou-® 
sand dollars tomor- 
row and no one would {} 
ever be the wiser.” [| 
The bill was de-B 
layed—then one day § 
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We will let you have it—To-day. You have 
money coming. You have a steady position. 
But you need money NOW. We can do bus- 
iness in fifteen minutes. 


Office Hours: 8:00 a. m.to 6:00 p.m. 
(Pay Checks Cashed for Customers) 


CENTRAL INVESTMENT Co. 


1007 HAMMOND BLDG. 
COR, FORT & GRISWOLD 


PHONE RANDOLPH 3577 
DETROIT, MICH. 


sudden opposition sprang up. A certain senator visited his | 
colleagues and threatened to oppose their local bills unless | 
each promised to vote against the “loan-shark bill.’ No } 
reasons assigned. No arguments. Take it or leave it. Now | 
legislators are dependent on “local bills” for reelection. In j 
this instance, enough senators withdrew their pledges so that | 
we felt it wise not to bring the bill to a vote. Then the op- 
posing senator visited the governor, who favored our bill, . 
and offered to “switch” and pass the bill if he were given a : 
place on the public service commission! : 

We counted twenty-five loan-shark lobbyists at work in | 


| 


| 


sumably, in “something better.” 


#928 at Baton Rouge. In South Caro- 
lina in 1930 loan sharks openly op- 
jposed a loan bill because it would al- 
ulow outside “chain” companies to come 
in with lower rates and take the busi- 
s from the local sharks! 

Loan sharkery is a criminal business 
n Illinois. Not so long ago a woman 
Hawyer became active against some loan 
ssharks in Chicago—and the racketeers 
hreatened her brother with death if 
this sister were not “called off.” 

Two “chain” operators of high-rate 


We understand that some complaints 
have been made on account of our busi- 
aa 

Until the adjournment of the session 
of the Illinois legislature, we will settle 
any complaint coming to the attention of 
the United Charities of Chicago or its 


| legal bureau on any basis that the person 


United Charities be- 


‘representing the 


| lieves to be just.... 


_ Well, what answer did I give to the 
Old Lady at the Woman’s Club? 
(Notice that she has attained upper- 
case status by this time.) 

My stumbling answer was a guess— 
a guess that poor people had to borrow 
money very often, oftener perhaps than 
she realized. And if there were no 
teputable company from which to bor- 


-pow, then these poor folks were com- 
_pelled to go to loan sharks. 
I] said, society realized this and tolerat- 


Evidently, 


ed loan sharks. 
It was a stumbling answer and one 


that as it is now written limps all the 
| way down the column. 
| ene Oklahoma city, where many loan 


j 


Now IT recall 


sharks belong to the local business or- 
ganizations. Those who would oust 
them from membership are met with 
the caution, “Let ’em alone—we might 
get something worse.” 

But you and I are interested, pre- 
From 
I see 
two main streams—cooperation and pri- 
vate enterprise, both under state reg- 
ulation. If the cooperative common- 
wealth advances swiftly, then we shall 
have greatest hope in loans by credit 
unions, people’s banks, and other co- 
operative loan agencies. But meantime 
we shall have to look to better regula- 
tion of commercial agencies. 

Small loans are necessary. Fickle 
though legislators may be, I’ve found 
few to deny that a loan of money in a 
family emergency was better than char- 
ity or bankruptcy. Strange to say, how- 


what source will relief come? 
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SALARY LOANS 
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Three advertisements out of a dozen in 

a single issue of a Middle-Western 

newspaper. None of these loan sharks 

charges less than 15 per cent per 

month. The usual rate is 20 per cent, 
or 240 per cent per year 
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ever, though such money-lending has 
been a business for hundreds of years, 
it remained for America to decide that 
it was an absolutely necessary one and 
that decent people would conduct it if 
only its necessity were recognized and 
regulated by the same type of laws as 
those by which other essential com- 
merces are conducted. 
The small-loan laws in twenty-four 
states are simple in theory. ‘They call 
for state supervision of lenders who 
loan sums up to three hundred dollars 
on salaries, endorsers, and chattels, 
which after all are about the only bases 
of credit available to the average man. 
The laws usually provide for bond, ex- 
amination, license fee, and penalties for 
violations. The rate allowed licensed 
lenders is generally 3 to 31% per cent 
a month because any lesser rate has 
been found in the past insufficient to 
attract reputable capital. New York 
has tried 214 per cent for several years, 
without success. Millions of dollars 
for call loans at 2 per cent a year, but 
only a handful of pennies for wage and 
chattel loans at 214 per cent a month. 
Simple in theory, I said, and Tm 
willing to repeat it. But there is noth- 
ing in the law to say the ancient curse 
and suspicion of money lenders is auto- 
matically repealed. Few states have 
adopted a small-loan law without hav- 
ing some proposal every legislative year 
to change its mind on the rate to be 
allowed. As a result, the “legislative 
hazard? is the greatest danger at pres- 
ent to the new experiment in money- 
lending. Decent capital cannot get 
money from the public through se- 
curity sales for a business that is not 
stabilized—and it cannot reduce rates 
to borrowers unless it gets cheap money. 
So every time a legislature threatens to 
reduce the going rate, cautious capital 
flows elsewhere, and daring dollars em- 
ployed by loan sharks make a fat profit. 
New Jersey illustrates this very well. 
Back in 1914 a rate of 3 per cent drove 
the 20 percenters to cover for fifteen 
years. Now in 1930 the legislature 
cuts the rate in half—and the licensed 
lenders, with the invested capital of 
many small stockholders, pack up and 
leave. Few New Jersey borrowers get 
money today at 114 per cent. Most 
of them pay more than the old rate of 
3 per cent or go without. “Going with- 
out” money in an emergency means lots 
of social distress. 
In West Virginia the rate was re- 
duced to 2 per cent per month. With- 
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APPLICATION TO SELL ACCOUNT; 
INDIANA, MERION COUNTY: 


ywages or salary already earned during the month of_.. @ . 
In order to induce said G#Eiméiice Co. to purchase aSity 


true, that I am over 21 years of age, that I am en@ 
in the peer (i ei en , 


and there are no offsets or countercla yes ie 
praadine in any way affecting said ayyouky 


theysame. Gs 
= Sige absolute andWno 
@ debtor urchaser; this is an orl®in 


IN EeatuGNe ‘OF ALL eo have hereunto set my hand A aaah 


in six months twenty-six licenses had been eliminated and 
twenty-three loan sharks charging 20 to 25 per cent a month 
had appeared. The workings of economic law are not al- 
ways slow. 

Often the legislatures go too far, as in New Jersey and 
West Virginia. The public insistence on lower charges for 
small loans, however, is a great asset in forcing economy and 
efficiency of operation of loan licenses, and good business is 
meeting the challenge. 

America’s experiment has been going on nearly twenty 
years—ever since Massachusetts passed the first satisfactory 
law in I9Q1I. 

If our population didn’t borrow so much money nowadays, 
it might have taken several score of years to determine 
whether the experiment was a good one or not. But Amer- 
icans of all income classes want goods and services, want 
them in big gobs, and want them pronto. In the “old” 
countries money was borrowed on pawn—which is accu- 
mulated wealth in property form. But the average Amer- 
ican has little use for the pawnbroker. If ready cash is not 
at hand, there is always a money-lender or the instalment 
seller to oblige him by discounting future earnings. And 
nearly every time he uses his credit he becomes a sure pros- 
pect as a borrower of money in the future. 

And to repeat—if there isn’t a legitimate lender at hand 
to make the loans, the loan shark will make them. I’ve 
heard it said that money-lenders stimulate borrowing. Un- 
doubtedly they do, but mainly it’s the borrower’s own idea 
after some misfortune has pressed him for ready cash. 

Borrowing is done by just as large numbers in loan shark 
territory as in licensed territory. Take Minnesota and New 
Jersey, for example. Minnesota has no loan law but plenty 
of loan sharks. ‘The Minnesota Legislative Interim Com- 
mittee in 1929 reported eighty-five loan sharks and twenty 
thousand victims in Minneapolis. Based on the recent cen- 
sus, this means that one out of every twenty-three persons, 
men, women, and children, were borrowers from loan sharks, 
paying 180 per cent to 240 per cent per year. In the three 
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sr wages or salary, I hereby represent and warrant to be 


A. ie account; that there are no orders, drafts, garnishw@ 
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THE TEETH OFA LOANGSHARK - 


Customary form of application signed by the borrower. Beneath this form, fatiaity on ” 
the same sheet, is another, very like it in appearance, which he signs at the same time 
—a pseudo-bill of sale of part of his wages. The Russell Sage Foundation has discovered 
a wrinkle on the part of some unscrupulous lenders by which they collect double. After 
the borower is used to signing these two blanks, he may find after the next time he 
comes that he has signed instead two bills of sale printed on the same sheet, one above 
the other, and so owes double the amount he has borrowed plus the extortionate interest 


principal cities, Minneapolis, — 
{il St. Paul, and Duluth, loan ' 


constantly at work, said the 
Interim Committee. 


imum interest charges for 


year. 
three cities $5 a year per capita _ 
tribute is paid to a loan-shark © 
system. 


Outakoswoeces 


(Din my name and stead, 


scount; I am not : 
Adhd proper to be signed in order 


ery 


lene 


fathers should assess a head tax 
of $5 a person “‘to provide rev- 
enue and profit for illegal and 
unconscionable high-rate lend- 
ers.” Could the tax be collect- 
ed? Yet this 
which the loan shark confed-— 
eracy collects each year, and 
little or nothing is done about 
it. 


sey’s experience under its effective small-loan law from 1914 
to 1930. Figures are a little more accurate for New Jersey. 


In 1929 one out of every twenty-seven persons was borrow- #. 


ing from licensed small loan companies, under supervision 
of the state, and paying a maximum of 3 per cent per month 
on unpaid balances—about one sixth the usual Minnesota 
charge. In New Jersey an average of $24,000,000 of capital 
was being loaned at an interest cost of $6,000 000, or about 
25 per cent for the entire year. 

In other words, decent capital in New Jersey was at least 
five times as effective as loan-shark money in Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and St. Paul. 

Yet see what happened ! 

The Minnesota Legislature refused to reduce the loan- 
shark rate from 15 to 20 per cent, to 314 per cent per month, 
and the loan shark now thrives as never before. And the 
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A FIRST GENTLE HINT 


Dunning notice sent to a borrower who failed to come round 
and pay up to a bootleg lending company on pay day. One 
of the railroads issued a notice to its employes that if lending 
companies came around to collect assignments of wages that 
would be cause for discharge. A bootleg company forthwith 
reproduced the notice, enclosed it in plain envelopes and 
sent it to their overdue borrowers.among railroad employes 
as if it came from their employer 


sharks have $3,000,000 capital | \ 


The min- | 


$3,000,000 of loan shark cap-_ 
ital would be $4,000,000 a | 
This means that in these ~ 


Imagine the howl that would J) 
go up in Minneapolis if the city 


Contrast this with New Jer- 


is the amount 4. 


iNew Jersey legislature cut the 3 per cent rate in half, and 
i@idrove licensed lenders from the state. 

No wonder the loan shark exists! 

About half the states have brought the going rates on 
mall, risky, unsecured loans down from 20 per cent a month 
ito a minimum of 3 to 3% per cent per month.’ In the other 
half, 20 per cent a month is the usual charge. In this group 
are included Texas, Alabama, California, Colorado, Okla- 
fhoma, Arkansas, Minnesota, Kentucky, Mississippi, and the 
}Carolinas. 

None of the 20-per-cent-a-month states seems to bother 
much about the matter—but in the 3-to-3 4-per-cent-a- 
/month states, there is always agitation for lower rates. Ex- 
‘plain that if you can. The Old Lady at the Woman’s 
Club and I both thought it was peculiar, to say the least. 

A large part of 
the failure of the 
20-per-cent states to 
adopt proper regu- 
lation is due to the 
organized effort of 
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there were over a hundred “20 percenters.”” Now there are 
only half a dozen, and these are undergoing criminal prose- 
cution. A reversal would let all brands of loan sharkery 
loose upon the state again. 

The United States Supreme Court recently rejected a 
loan-shark appeal. The Ohio Supreme Court said that the 
anti-salary-buying amendment was legal, and the Georgia 
Supreme Court sustained that veteran loan-shark campaigner, 
Major Boyd. Millions of dollars hinged upon every one of 
these decisions. 

The greatest activity of the loan-shark combine is directed 
toward preventing the spread of legislation and toward re- 
peal of laws which have driven loan sharks out of certain 
states, 

Before the last session of the Kentucky Legislature, all 
; loan sharks in Pa- 

ducah, Kentucky, re- 
ceived the following 
instructive and il- 
luminating letter 
from the local col- 


In the Jaws of 
the Shark | 


‘The “loan shark,” in defiance of law, and with greed which victimizes 
the unfortunate, is plying his trade in Detroit, This time’ his operations - 
assume a different aspect, Ss : * 


the high-rate loan- 
shark chains. These 
“chains” are not 
myths. Their own- 
ers, headquarters, 
and outlets are well 
known—as ‘well as 
their outrageous 
rates. The most 
vicious at present 
has its headquarters 
in Louisville. An- 
ether is located in 
Milwaukee and re- 
ceives financing 


_ ¢rom some very rep- 


ENDORSING A NOTE—EVERY MONTH 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO SELL YOUR WAGES 
EVERY WEEK 3 


There Is a Law in the Land 


‘You have friends who know your rights 


There are lawyers who will protect you in the 
courts 


Let us see your contracts, 

We can tell you whether they are binding 
Weknow WHO does business according to law 
We know WHO the Licensed Lenders are 


If the Loan Shark Is Eating You Up Gall at 
Room 203 Herndon Building. 
This information to every citizen of Atlanta is 
sponsored by : 


The Legal Aid Society 
The Negro Business League 
The Atlanta Urban League 


Bilt is a railroad Iaborer—wages $100 per month, payabie on the first and 
fifteenth, An invalid wife and heavy expenses left him “short.” A circular 
left in a nearby restaurant caught his eye. 

“Do you need money? .. We buy your salary,” it read. 

rages 


THE COMMITTAL 


“Yes, we buy your salary,” said the representative when Bill'called, “Sign 
» this agreement to pay us $27.50 on your next pay day, and:here is $25.” An ~ 
assignment of Bill’s wages, one date Jeft blank, and directed to the railroad 


«company, ts also exacted of 


Tf Bill.fails to pay, the shatk.fills in the date, threatens the railroad with: 


suit and.its customer with pacelths 
‘fear, the'victim will try to pay. He keeps his debt and loan a secret. 


REPEATED CALLS-EXTORTIONATE 
: _ “DISCOUNTS” “ 


When Bill calls to pay he hears this: “Now you can hardly get along on 


$22.50 until next pay day, can you? After you pay us the $27.50;.that's all that 


will be left. “We'll buy another $27.50 of your néxt salary check for $25.” 
Bill pays another 10 per cent for the money—in other words, 20 per cent 
per month, or 240 per cent per-year. Each time the shark urges him to “sell: 
a part-of his next pay check.” ‘Each time 10 per cent more is collected. 
Nothing is paid on the principal itself. Bill is “in” deeper-and deeper. 


Michigan laws limit interest. on smail loans to $14 per cent per month, = 
This new type of shark claims to be “buying salaries” and by this subterfuge = 


to avoid compliance with them. 


‘Through fear. the borrower doesn’t tell his boss and feeds the shark °° 


‘unconscionable tribute. 


Beware of the “Salary: Buying” Shark! 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU - 


of Detroit, Inc. 
1903: FIRST ‘NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


twenty-five 
“sharks for a_pop- 


ent of his wages. Almost always, thtough. | 


lector of the com- 
bine. (There were 
loan 


ulation of about 
twenty-six thou- 


~ sand.) 


Paducah High Rate 


“Loan Men, 
© Gentlemen, 


More than 30 


“states will be dom- 


inated by the 3% per 


seent interest after 
“the present sessions 


adjourn. 
They openly boast 
as to what they are 


utable and God- 
fearing club-men. 
Atlanta, as always, 
has two and Chi- 
cago has a. couple. 
In recent years, 
however, these chains have united into a super-combine to 
fight regulatory legislation and have pooled lobbyists, “trou- 
ble-shooters,” attorneys, and fixers of all kinds. Three main 
| types of attack are continuously in progress. ‘The first is 
constitutional attack on the existing laws, the second is re- 
| sistance to proposed new legislation, and latterly there has 
| been an attempt to repeal or emasculate existing laws. 
Mysterious “‘test’’ cases have appeared in several states in 


A dodger gotten out by Atlanta or- 
ganizations to counter loan-shark op- 
erations among Negro wage-earners 


the last two years. I recall offhand at least ten. Often the 
figure of a Wisconsin lawyer is discernible in the background 
of these cases—the same man who lobbied against the Wis- 
consin and Louisiana small-loan laws. In Georgia, Ohio, 
Missouri, Louisiana, the principals in these test cases are 


well known as lenders charging 20 per cent a month for .. 


small loans. 

Fortunately none of these cases has succeeded, but the loan 
sharks figure there is always a possibility of a decision of 
unconstitutionality. And then the state would be open again 
‘to high-raters. Consider the effect of a breakdown of the 
Missouri law, for example. In St. Louis prior to its passage 


MODERN WEAPONS AGAINST USURY 


. advertising space in the newspapers 


going to do for us 
next time the Legis- 
lature meets. 

Now are we going 
to surrender or are 
we going to fight 
them? To fight them 
we must have our organization working before they get en- 
trenched. We can whip them if we get together and not wait 
till next January to start our fight. 

Just ask ourselves is my business worth putting up a fight to 
continue operating. What would we do if we were out of the 
loan business. For we surely will be out if this 334-per-cent 
bill is passed. 

Now here is the solution. Start right now, put aside each 
month this year a certain amount. Say $20 per month for the 
next 10 months. ‘This will give each office $200 in hand by 
January the Ist. 

We can each do this and never miss it and have it ready at 
any moment it is needed. This will give Paducah $1,400.00 to 
make what will be our last and final stand. And if we do this 
we will win but if we neglect this the other factions will win. 
And we will be working for some concern at about $80 a month 
fOTMAy Livin Ome 

I can assure you that my offices will put in dollar for dollar 
for what the rest put up per office. 

Sincerely 


How the better business bureaus use 


to combat the salary-buying shark 


ee 


The experience of Ohio in 1929 is typical. An amend- 
ment was proposed to limit salary purchases to 3 per cent 
per month. Loan-shark chains (Continued on page 181) 
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TWO MONEY LENDERS OF OLD FLANDERS 


Engraved from a painting by van Reymerswael in the National Gallery, London 
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THE BANKER 


The Spread af Credit Unions 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 


ENRY FORD popularized the automobile. 
The credit union has begun to popularize 
banking. It is not unreasonable, I am con- 
vinced, to expect the credit union to do as 
much for finance as a business as Mr. Ford 
has done for the entire motor-car industry. 

Twenty years ago it was as unheard of for workingmen 
to own and operate banks of their own as it was for them 
to own and operate their own automobiles. 
twenty years ago that we organized the first cooperative 
savings-and-loan institution in Massachusetts. There are 
over fifteen hundred such credit-union agencies in America 
today, all prosperous and many of them dealing in millions 
of dollars. Thirty-two states have enacted legislation per- 
mitting their organization and regulating their conduct in 
the public interest. Altogether these credit unions have as- 
sets of over $45,000,000 and do a loan business of $60,000,- 
OOO a year. 

If credit unions have grown fast during the past twenty 
years they are due for a much faster expansion in the next 
two decades. ‘They have passed the laboratory stage, they 
have met the tests of practice and now, with large and 
powerful interests committed to their encouragement, the 
movement will pile up momentum through its own bulk. 

There are now nearly two ‘hundred credit unions in the 
postal service with approximately forty thousand members. 
The movement among great private corporations has also 
registered the same striking growth. There are eight unions, 
with sixteen thousand members, among employes of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company. ‘There are 


. hundreds of factory unions, farm unions, of unions organ- 


It was only - 


a 


= x 


arp 


Hans Burgkmair 


unions also in twenty-five of our railroad systems. There are 


ized within fraternal orders, within church parishes and 
wherever there are homogeneous groups of people who are 
somewhat acquainted with each other and who need or are 
likely to need small loans without the particular securities 
which money-lenders have heretofore considered adequate. 

But this-tells a very small part of the story. A more im- | 
portant part is the demonstration which these credit unions } 
have made: a demonstration, first, that the masses every- 
where have the capacity and the intelligence to carry on 
banking efficiently ; and secondly, that such mass banking is 
not only a tremendous service to those who engage in it but 
is good for business, good for general prosperity, and good 
for good banking everywhere; which brings me back to my 
point of departure. [he bank, like the automobile, is being 
democratized before our eyes. 


N| the days before credit unions were devised, finance 

was an esoteric mystery to the masses, and, like those who 
operate mysteriously, bankers were the, object of popular 
fear and distrust. “I have always understood the prejudice 
of the workers, even if I have not agreed with it. It was 
most natural, under the circumstances, that they should be 
prejudiced against the existing institutions of money; for 
these institutions were generally limited in their functions 
to dealing with people who felt themselves very much above 
the working class. The regularly organized financial insti- 
tutions, efficient as they might be in their special activities, 
did not consciously touch the average individual in his re- 
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| what in the same position as the automobile. 
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curring financial crises. He naturally looked upon the bank 
as connected in some vague way with a mysterious conspir- 
acy of the clever rich against the honest poor. ‘The main 
reason for this was that the bankers themselves, while aware 
of their essential service to society as a whole, did not ex- 
pect to deal with any except its “most responsible members.” 
The bank of those days, psychologically speaking, was some- 
The motor 
car, like the steam yacht, was for the rich. 

How we feel about anything depends very largely upon 
its relation to us. When the common people encountered 
the phenomenon of the automobile, their first reaction was 
one of wonder and then of something akin to rage. For the 
average man did not dream of owning a car, and when one 


of these dangerous and expensive. engines came down his pike, 


he thought mainly of how it scared his horses or endangered 
the lives of his family. As soon as Ford made it possible 
for everybody to have a car, this old psychology changed. 
Then everybody wanted good roads, and everybody brought 
pressure upon the government to build them. This not only 
built up the Ford fac- 
tory but it built up 
many other great auto- 
mobile factories and 
was a particular boon 
to those who were sell- | 
ing only the classiest 
kind of cars, for they 
could not sell many of 
these very expensive cars 
until there was a sufh- 
cient mileage of roads 
to run them on. 

The motor car man- 
ufacturers of the time, 
however, were not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic for 
Ford. They could not 
see that there was more 
money for them in the 
long run if cars could be 
brought to everybody, than there would be if they could be 
kept exclusively for the well-to-do. Nor did they fear the 
antagonism of the masses. The highways were highways, 
people had a right to drive these vehicles upon them, whether 
the masses felt like puncturing their tires or not. 

Capital has always had a way of standing on its rights 
and neglecting its opportunities: so bankers and financiers— 
not all, of course, but many of them—looked askance at 
Ford, just as they looked at credit unions which were fa- 
vored at first only by a little group of practical thinkers. 
But now credit unions are seen by forward-looking bankers 
as good for them as well as good for the credit unionists. 
These new agencies of mass finance promote savings, which 


main street. 
mass distribution. 


| are deposited with the bankers just as other funds are; they 


make for greater prosperity among consumers, which is good 
for business as a whole; and, finally, they tend to dissipate 
the popular prejudice against financiers which grew out of 
lack of understanding, for the masses of people are now be- 
coming bankers themselves. 

Only in the past few years have workingmen without 
tangible assets been able to borrow money at all except at 
exorbitant rates, and the change has been greatly influenced 


Drive out any highway and the cars that slide by you 
click off and register the spread of mass production. 
Stop at the next town and note the chain stores on the 
Evidences these of the introduction of 
Meanwhile, you may have. passed 
a post office or aratlroad shop, a factory, a parish house 
or arural crossroad that ts the center of a credit union. 
There 1s nothing to see—like a Ford oran A.& P. But 
if 1s an invention nevertheless, newer to the United 
States than the gas engine; 
it 1s an tncarnation of local initiative and cooperation. 
And to the inttiator, 1f not the inventor, of this new fi- 
nancial institution among us, tt holds out the possibil- 
ity of affording a human balance to both these other 
forces that are modifying our American life—this 
spread of a democratic form of mass credit. 


and unlike the chain store, 
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by the credit-union movement. Up to the present century, 
it has always been necessary for him who would borrow to 
own some sort of property which could be put up as security. 


UST what constituted good collateral for a loan, however, 

has always been a moot question. In the beginning, 
land was uniformly looked upon as the great source of 
wealth, and only the great landowners could hope to borrow 
much money. Non-landholders who requested a loan for 
the purpose of carrying out some hazardous trade enterprise 
were held up by their creditors for about all, in the way of 
usury, that the traffic would seem to bear. This tradition 
lasted almost down to our time: and the early days of the 
machine age did not get the name of industrialism but of 
capitalism. For the man who advanced the money upon 
these machine enterprises. was supreme. The engineer, the 
technician, played a relatively ignoble part. A capitalist might 
lend money to a gentleman landlord without being considered 
the owner of the estate: but he would scarcely think of put- 
ting up the money to launch a factory enterprise without 
making sure that the 
profits of the enterprise 
should pretty much ac- 
crue to him. 

By experience, how- 
ever, it became known 
in time that a factory 
was every bit as good 
security as an_ estate, 
and surplus wealth for 
factory development be- 
came available, by vir- 
tue of competition be- 
tween money-lenders, at 
relatively low rates of 
interest. But the idea 
of ownership remained. 
One had to own the 
factory if he expected to 
borrow enough money to 
meet its financial needs. 
If workers wished to borrow money, the fact that they were 
associated in this profitable factory enterprise seemed to mean 
nothing at all. And this tradition has lasted right down 
to our time. A factory owner might have no actual money 
surplus and yet be able to borrow large sums, not because 
the factory was considered intrinsically valuable, as jewels, 
for instance, were supposed to be, but because it was poten- 
tially a wealth-producer. The worker was also potentially 
a wealth-producer, but there was no great competition to 
lend him money because of that. He could borrow money 
only if he had previously bought a house and lot, or had 
some equally tangible security to offer. He might be financed, 
to be sure, by some friend, but it was well understood that 
the friend was acting as a friend and not as a financier. 

But all human beings need to borrow, at some time or 
other, in one way or another; and there are times in the 
lives of most human beings when they need to borrow money. 
The needs of the worker—that is, the needs of the masses 
of people—in this respect, were simply overlooked. Often 
they borrowed, but at a thoroughly ruinous rate of interest. 

I had this most vividly impressed upon my consciousness 
in India, about a quarter of a century ago. It was there 
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that I first came to see how poverty creates poverty. Al- 
though the struggling masses were reduced to almost noth- 
ing in the way of food, shelter, and clothing, they were 
clinging to the last shreds of respectability in trying at least 
to have respectable marriages and funerals. But these mar- 
riages and funerals cost great sums of money, and the only 
way that the poor could procure such sums, was through 
the practical mortgaging of their lives forever after to the 
money-lenders. Fam- 
ilies might struggle 
for generation after 
generation to get 
out of debt, but the 
recurring marriages 
and funerals would 
only leave them 
more deeply mired. 
It was not a profit- 
able procedure, even 
from the standpoint 
of the money-lender ; 
for he was not ef- 
fectively capitalizing 
this man-power and 
organizing it to pro- 
duce wealth efh- 
ciently, but was 
simply holding the 
debt over them as a 
perpetual curse from 
which they might 
struggle hopelessly 
to free themselves. 

It was in India 
that I came 


British 


also 
across a 
provincial governor 
who had resigned 
his position to at- 
tempt to free the 
masses from this 
curse of debt. His 
program was a 
simple one. It was 
that they should co- 
operate in _ little 
groups, each mem- 
ber making a reg- 
ular although pa- 
thetically small con- 
tribution to a group 
fund, to be used 
thereafter to extend 
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lions. Luzzatti and Wollenborg, in Italy, were following‘ 
the same lead. Even in Egypt I found such agencies at work. #7, 

There was no such poverty in our country as there was ft 
in India but there was something of the same poverty-pro- 
ducing principle which had reached its zenith over there. § 
Ours is a highly developed capitalist country; nevertheless, 4 
the need of the masses of people for small loans was not be- #1 
ing effectively served by any well-organized financial agency. §, 
Through their cap- | 
italization of indus- jy 
processes and | 
through their ordi- }; 
nary functioning as |, 
banks §, 
were performing a |, 
great and essential ji, 
and fi, 
helping to make it 


trial 


banks, 


our 


public service 


possible for workers 


here than 
world. 
were not 
lending to 


was 


one time or another, 


from somebody. 
Weare like to for- 

get that the loan 

shark did not de- 


system. He simply 
answered a demand 
for loans from 
sources which the 
more reputable 
money-lending agen- 
cies utterly ignored. 
It was along chance, 
as the banks saw it, 
to lend money to 
such people, and the 
banks could not per- 
form their function 
to society if they 
were to lend the 
wealth entrusted to 
them on long chances 


Woodcut by Frans Masereel 
Borrowers as a Flemish artist sees them 


loans to the members in their individual times of need, of getting it back. When the average working-man was 


particularly for weddings and for funerals. Instead of bor- 
rowing from usurers then, they would henceforth be bor- 
rowing from a social fund over which they themselves would 
have control. 

In Germany I had also a chance to see with my own eyes 
how people might cooperate in financing themselves. ‘he 
famous Schulze-Delitzch and the Raiffaisen ‘“‘people’s banks” 
had incorporated the idea of cooperative savings and loans 
into going concerns with assets even then well into the mil- 


told that the legal rate of interest was 6 per cent, he knew 
from experience that this did not apply to him. If his family 
ran into any special hard luck, if he temporarily lost his job 
or they had serious illness, he might borrow money; but if 
he could borrow it at three or four times the legal rate, he 
was unusually lucky. If he were a newly arrived immigrant, 
or a man who had failed in some crisis to win the confidence 
of his community and was now trying to make good and 
come back, he might be turned down even by the ordinary 


to get better wages }., 
in any 
other country in the fl, 
But they } 
directly }) 
the 
workers, although it | 
necessary for § 
almost every one of § 
these workers, at # 


to borrow directly | 


velop the loan-shark | 


- — 
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loan shark and become the victim of some extraordinary one. 
In our credit-union work, we have actually run across the 
case of a borrower who had already paid back 3600 per cent 
of the money he borrowed and was still in debt. 

I do not wish to give sole credit to the credit unions for 
the changed attitude of the American masses toward the 
money system during the last twenty-five years, The credit 
union has been but one of the factors, and an incalculable 
factor at that, for the credit union cannot be judged solely 
by its own achievements but must be considered as well in 
connection with the lessons it has taught the other financial 


| agencies. Many of our leading banks are today specializing 


in small loans to workers; and the instalment system, until 
very recently looked upon as an unsound if not unethical 
device of too impatient selling organizations, is virtually 
loaning billions of dollars yearly to ordinary people to the 
great profit of all concerned. Fraternities, lodges, labor 
unions, even church societies, have also done much to meet 
the need of small loans among their respective members. 
Nevertheless, in this financial revolution, the history of the 
credit union is unique. ; 


N trying to adapt the principles of the East Indian co- 
I operatives, and of the great workers’ banks which I later 
studied in many parts of Europe, especially in Norway, to 
the conditions which actually existed in America, I became 
convinced at the start that the proper organization of the 
small-loan business must be through the organization of 
genuine legal banks under the regular supervision of the 
state banking departments. : 

That ordinary workers might learn banking, and learn 
it so efficiently as to be of great financial use to themselves, 
was an assumption on my part with which the average 
American banker of a quarter of a century ago had little 
sympathy. Nor did it do much good to cite successful ex- 
periments in Europe. It required a financial mind, as he 
saw it, to run any kind of a bank; it required many years 


of training. These men were not necessarily opposed to the 


workers making any experiments which they wished to make. 
‘They were not opposed to the lodges having burial funds, 
for instance, or the labor unions engaging in insurance. But 
the traditions under which they were operating restricted 
banking pretty closely to the field which it was at present 
occupying; and when it was proposed to establish these little 
cooperative banks, with non-salaried officers and necessarily 
inexperienced direction, the average banker either antagon- 
ized the proposal or discouraged it, although some far-sighted 
bankers have helped the movement from the start. 

The loan sharks, of 
course, fought it openly ; 
and since the project 
was as yet untried, and 
the average person who 
might be benefited did 
not know as yet whether 
the scheme would work 
or not, it was impossible 
to organize much agita- 
tion in its favor. There 
were just a few theorists, 
a few social reformers, 
a few students who had 
observed the efficient 
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From the magazine of the Roumanian credit unions 


A peasant cooperative bank 
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workings of the European cooperatives, and a few social 
workers who had had first-hand acquaintance with the piti- 
ful conditions which followed in the trail of the loan shark 
everywhere, who could be depended upon to help in getting 
credit unions organized. 

Now some of the loan sharks were Jews, and some of the 
agitation against them was anti-Jewish propaganda. It 
should be recorded, then, that the first promotors of credit 
unions in America were also Jews. They were not thinking 
of themselves as Jews in doing the work they did. They 
were simply citizens sincerely interested in rescuing other 
citizens from the jaws of the loan sharks; but the fact that 
they were Jews, I think—and I thought at the time—was 
strategically important. So when I broached a plan for the 
organization of a society in Massachusetts to promote the 
credit-union idea, I saw to it that the Jewish citizens 
became its first organizers and directors. 

In choosing the name credit union, and insisting upon it, 
I was seeking also to undermine some prevailing preju- 
dices. “Union” at that time was about as acceptable a word 
in the ears of American business men as is, say, “Bolshevik” 
today. I wanted to make it acceptable. I wanted employers 
to become interested in the constructive potentialities of 
unionism; and to thousands of employers today, the word 
“union” has taken on a very different meaning. The early 
labor unions, concededly, were built upon class prejudice, 
but so was the early opposition to unionism. What was 
needed, I felt, was not a class war, but an enlistment of the 
human passions which were then expressing themselves in 
class war for a war against the forces which were tearing 
society apart. 


T was in 1909 that we organized the first credit union in 
Massachusetts. It was necessary at the start to get a law 

through the legislature to permit such organizations and 
bring them under the supervision of the state banking de- 
partment. That, needless to say, required a lot of work. 
But after the job was done and the law was passed, the 
masses were in much the same position as they had been 
before. They did not start banking automatically. They 
did not know how. They did not even know that they had 
a right to do so, and the legislature had appropriated no 
funds for promoting the credit-union idea. So we organized 
the Massachusetts Credit Union League, out of which has 
grown the Credit Union National Extension Bureau. 

The League did good work, but its progress was at the 
same time highly gratifying and discouragingly slow. Where 
credit unions were organized the results were all that could 
have been expected, 
sometimes more, and 
members were uni- 
formly enthusiastic and 
devoted. Nevertheless, 
the idea did not. sweep 
the country. It was, in 
fact, difficult to sell it. 
By 1915, some sixty- 
four credit unions had 
been organized with 
assets estimated at 
$500,000; but the laws 
of only four states per- 
(Continued on p. 176) 
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BILLS—NO MONEY IN THE HOUSE BILLS—PLENTY OF CASH 


The more things change the more they are the same, might be the conclusion drawn from this series of enter- | 
taining eighteenth century color prints by Woodward pointing out the “comforts” of the English counting house 


HUSH falls on the almost empty benches. 
The State Senate is about to convene— 
with benefit of clergy. 
The gavel falls. 
_. The few members present stand. The 
> venerable chaplain invokes the aid of the 
Almighty on the deliberations about to commence. 
He prays for the State. 
He prays for the Nation—not overlooking the President. 
He prays for the Legislature. 
He has been praying that prayer, lo, these many years. 
The State Senate is in official session. 
I sink back into my gallery seat and wonder whether or 


; 


mot certain business, which has absorbed two thirds of the 


session already, will be this day 
completed, leaving enough time 
for the credit-union bill and a 
‘thousand or so. other pending 
measures to be heard. We have 
been forty days, so far, trying to 
decide by statute whether or not 
Darwin was right. In a dem- 
ocracy the power vests, as it 
should, in the people. Why 
‘shouldn’t we, therefore, decide 
officially and legally and constitu- 
tionally and in every other bind- 
ing way known to men, that we 
are not descended from monkeys, 


the Credit-Union 


Directors of Chicago Shops (R.I.L.) Credit Union—the first on the Rock Island System. Today there are 
twenty-nine Rock Island credit unions scattered over six states with over four thousand members 


Riding the Credit-Union Circuit 


By ROY F. BERGENGREN 


For ten years the executive secretary of 
National Extension 
Bureau has been riding the circuit. Or as 
he puts it, hts work “takes him into the 
highways and byways, up hill and down 
dale, talking credit unions in engine repair 
shops and rural hamlets, in churches and 
synagogues, in smoke-laden Legion halls, 
before chambers of commerce, Rotary 
clubs, legislatures,’ and now, as years ago, 


in and out of the pages of The Survey. 


if we want to? I have no complaint to offer, but those of 
us who have been hovering around those forty legislative 
days are beginning to side with Darwin! 

We, the people of the United States, are many nations 
—forty-eight to be exact—each nation independent, with its 
own parliament, meeting ever so much too often to pass 
laws. I would not want to be a legislator. There are far 
too many folks coming to him with, very dull axes which 
he is supposed to grind. For one, as ‘““Man Friday’ of, the 
credit-union movement, my errands have taken me to fifty- 
odd legislative sessions in the last ten years. 

Credit-union laws must, from their very nature, be en- 
acted without ulterior motive. The fact that during the past 
nine years twenty-four general state enactments have been 
passed in as many states and four 
or five other credit-union laws 
have been brought into conform- 
ity with good practice by pro- 
gressive amendments, is both a 
tribute and an answer; a tribute 
to the quality of legislatures which 
have taken an affirmative interest 
in the credit union as a disinter- 
ested public service, and an an- 
swer to the misinformed critic 
who so often, thoughtlessly or ig- 
norantly, maintains that they op- 
erate primarily as they are swayed 
this way or that by selfish motives. 
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For there is, of course, opposition to our credit-union 
program, and much of my circuit riding has to do with 
overcoming it. 
Usury has been a major industry almost ever since there 
was money. ‘Tacitus wrote of it in uncomplimentary terms 
and the Bible finds no virtue in the usurer. Furthermore 


the credit union is relatively a new device—and the way of. 


the pioneer has never been a bed of roses. 


F I were to call you a “flagiostomus selachian, having 
lateral gill openings,” you’d resent it. “Them sounds 

like fightin’ words!” That’s what my dictionary-maker 
calls a “shark’—the plain or garden variety. When he 
came to define “loan shark” his words gave out, particularly 
the dirty ones, and his imagination went dead on him. Take, 
for example, Johnny White who works regularly for a rail- 
road in Chicago; he borrowed $30 from a plagiostomus, 
paid back $1080 in interest in less than four years, and was 
then sued for the $30. That sounds like a lie but is the 
gospel truth! 

I thought Johnny’s case was the extreme limit of modern 
face-gtinding until a grammar school principal came into 
my office from a city not very far from Boston. He de- 
posited a roll of receipts which, if devoted to that 
altogether unpleasant purpose, would have choked 
a horse. | 

“T’ve been making payments on a loan,” he 
told me. oe 

“T’m glad to note that you have it all paid 
up,” I told him. 

“T’ve paid nothing on it yet,” he came back 


at me. “That’s all interest.” 
We personally conducted the _ receipts 
through the adding machine. His pay- 


ments of interest totalled fourteen times 
the principal sum. 

Now you know what usury is. 
It’s so bad that half of the 
states have enacted laws author- 
izing the lender who complies 
therewith to charge a max- 
imum rate on small loans 
which varies from thirty- 
six to forty-two per cent! 
Incidentally, they are 
good laws in that they 
partially relieve the dis- 
tress of the small bor- 
rower who would other- 
wise go to a loan shark, 
the unlicensed lender or 
genus plagiostomus, who 
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AN INDUSTRIAL SET-UP | 
Directors of the Credit Union at the Harrison, N. J., plant of the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


Credit unions interrupt a lucrative business. 


lem with: its principle of cooperation. 
for credit; a sort of bank, organized within a group of peo-} 
«ple, limited in its operation to the members of that group; 


AN OUTSTANDING TREASURER 
Ceil Tomas, of the Montgomery Ward & Co. Employes’ tion and evicted loan sharks and the 
Credit Union at St. Paul, Minnesota 


charges whatever the traffic will bear so long as it bears 
plenty. | 
As Cicero, I think it was, remarked, “O temporal O 
mores!—Oh, what a time and, double oh, what a state of 
affairs. 
The credit union, however, cuts to the heart of the prob-§ 
It is a union of folks} 


self-managed, functioning under the supervision of some 
state department (generally the department of banks), and j 
supplying its members with an excellent system for saving }) 
money, and enabling them thereby to take care of their own f) 
short-term credit problems at legitimate rates of interest, } 
the earnings reverting to the members as dividends on their § 
savings. 
In connection with credit-union organization it has been’ 
my good fortune to meet all sorts of folks in all sorts of } 
places and to find this a pretty good world. I have had to } 
do, directly and indirectly, with the organization of over | 
a thousand credit unions, and their variety is so great that | 
we recently listed sixty-seven, no two of which were alike ) 
as regards type of organization, thereby seeing the fifty-seven | 
varieties of the eminent pickle maker and raising him 
ten! Some of our credit unions have been organized 
in smoke-filled lodge rooms, some in lofts of great } 
factories, some in stores, and some in synagogues; | 
many of them in factories and in church parish 
groups. 
The 230 credit unions of postal employes aver- 
age the advanced age of three years. A credit | 
union three years old is like any baby that age— 
tottering about from chair to chair, with no | 
real understanding as yet either above the — 
neck or below the knees. Yet over forty | 
thousand postal employes already have | 
credit union membership, with two mil- 
lion dollars saved up. Already they 
have been able to make nearly a hun- 
dred thousand loans, aggregating more 
than eleven million dollars—with 
their own money, and, what is vastly 
more important and significant, un- 
der their own management. That’s 
a bit of business the loan sharks 
didn’t get! But to get the picture 
you must translate those dollars into 
babies eased into the world and 
operations paid for and funerals f- 
nanced and new homes and educa- 


nearly hundred thousand other ‘pur- 
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CREDIT UNIONS ARE SPREADING IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE FIELD 
The directors of the Telephone Workers’ Credit Union of Boston. one of the largest of such organizations in the world 


poses for which the loans were made to their members. 

I remember one credit-union meeting in a Kentucky post 
office. From the front steps you could see across the street 
a great yellow and red sign painted on a brick wall. It ad- 
vertised the business of a local small-loans company—just 
where every employe every time he went into or came out 
of the post office, had to see it whether he would or not. 

The meeting didn’t go any too well; possibly I was a bit 
tired. I know just how sick the balladist felt when he first 
crooned that old familiar line, “All up and down the whole 
creation, sadly I roam.” I wondered whether or not anyone 
got what I was driving at. When I stopped for the usual 
questions, a stubby little fellow, in quite the most battered 
uniform I ever saw on a letter carrier, piped up from the 
corner. He had just come in off his route and looked as 
weary as I felt. “I knows what y’ tryin’ to do,” he said, 
“you’re tryin’ to fade that rotten sign for us.” 

He had it. 

I remember another postal meeting—this time in a New 
England town. ‘There was a long-legged civil servant who 
grinned throughout the entire meeting like a Cheshire cat. 
I thought there must be something wrong with my make-up. 
Afterward I cornered him and asked him just why he was 
getting such a private kick out of what I’d had to say. “T’ll 
tell you, mister,” he informed me, “you’ve been describing 
the very thing I’ve wanted to do all my life and I never 


tie 
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knew what it was before.” ‘That man is now one of our 
ablest credit-union managers and also a director of the 
Massachusetts Credit Union League. 


E’RE lots better than we give each other credit for 

being, and we've all sorts of hidden capabilities crav- 
ing the opportunity for expression. In credit unions success- 
ful managers get made out of folks who never before had 
anything to manage! Well do I remember a night when I 
was called out to a small hall not very far away from Boston, 
which was the meeting place of a racial neighborhood club. 
Their wives and grown-up daughters got the notion they 
could operate a credit union. Just how our State Banking 


‘ Department came to grant them a charter was something of 


a mystery. So far as I could ever find out they planned to 
separate their husbands from the money in various ingenious 
ways, expecting probably, in time of greatest emergency, to 
extract share payments by the time-honored method which 
involves making free with father’s trousers when the logic 
of the sunset has driven him to slumber. 

Now the business of organizing a credit union is a bit 
tricky, and when these women folks tried it they got involved 
and I went out. Of the eighteen present, two could talk 
good English. The meeting was conducted in Yiddish and 
I had in an interpreter who made such a bad fist of it that I 
longed for the device so recently tried out in Geneva which 
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AMERICAN LEGION POSTS FORM A NATURAL NUCLEUS 
Directors of the East Lynn Post Credit Union—the first of the Legion groups to be organized 
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his grocer’s counter 


enables a Frenchman to understand an Italian who is mak- 
ing a speech in Chinese by the simple device of adjusting 
some ear phones. I decided to make the tallest English- 
speaking lady president; the other, treasurer. No one pres- 
ent had ever kept a book, which simplified matters. It took 
two evenings. I pounded the table when words failed me 
and before long I discovered that cussing is Esperanto. The 
ladies all understood it. 

Two years later this credit union had assets of approxi- 
mately five thousand dollars and did a business of nearly twice 
that. The examiner for the State Banking Department com- 
plained to me bitterly because, when called upon to examine 
the credit-union books in Clara’s kitchen, he was not sufh- 
ciently cosmopolitan to appreciate what she was cooking and 
her kids insisted on sitting in his lap and spilling the ink. 


T’S quite a long reach from such a little credit union to 

the Emporium Employes’ Credit Union of San Francisco 

to which six hundred employes of that great department 

store belong and through which, in the first four months, 
they saved over $22,000. 

“The credit union in this factory ain’t no bank—it’s a 
religion!” That’s what a young man said to me who had 
contracted debts with five loan sharks aggregating $3200. 
He had borrowed in a hard battle to save the life of an 
only son—a battle which involved three major operations, 
hospital bills, nurses, and finally the funeral. “I was just 
going to bump myself off,” he told me as we chatted in an 
obscure corner of the shipping room, “when Joe got wise to 
my condition some way.” Joe is the credit-union treasurer 
in that factory. He brought such pressure to bear on the 
loan sharks that they agreed to settle the entire debt for 
eight hundred dollars cash, which amount the credit union 
loaned the bereaved father, on a note endorsed by thirty- 
nine of his fellow employes, all who could crowd their sig- 
natures onto the back of the note. 

If you’ve lost faith in people—join a credit union! 

But if you are too violently an optimist try to organize 
one! I tried to in a large textile mill about a year ago but 


TWO CREDIT-UNION HEADQUARTERS 
The very modern office of the credit union at Richmond, Va., which serves the 
employes of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad there 


(At the right) Treasurer Fred O. Scroggs of the Brasstown Credit Union behind 
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couldn’t. The company told me they 
were “about to launch a plan for em- 
ploye stock participation which will take 
all the time of our personnel force and 
will make virtual partners of our em- 


ployes and practically do 
away with the necessity 
for the credit union.” The 
stock was sold to the em- 
ployes at 90 and it is now 
27; 

In another very much 
closed corporation down 
South, a very fine man who owns and operates it liked the 
credit-union idea, but “we have something much better.” 
I asked him. to explain and this is about what he said: “We 
encourage our employes to save by payroll deduction and at 
the end of the year we make them a gift, a sort of good will 
offering, of 5 per cent on their savings. It costs us some 
money, but I tell you we get it back in good will; yes sir, 
in good will and improved morale.” 

Being a catty sort of person, I asked how business -had 
been the previous year (that being before the current indus- 
trial recession). He assured me “in strict confidence, sir, we 
had a fine year—we netted... .”” (The strict confidence pre- 
vents the net from being a part of the story.) I then asked 
him how much his employes had saved. It was about $58,- 
000. Next—most diabolical and unfair question—I asked 
him what became of this money, and he said, “We put it 
with our other funds!” I don’t know to this minute whether 
he was kidding me or kidding himself about the 5 per cent gift. 

We run into quite a bit of that sort of philanthropy. I 
know of one very large plant where everyone wants a credit 
union except the personnel director who has some money in 
an industrial bank which gets some of the loan business of 
the employes of that particular company, since often we 
can trace opposition to organization back to the boss him- 
self who, under some benevolent name or other, is up 
the street a private money lender and making lots of money 


out of his employes’ small loans. 


Then there is the plant which is a subsidiary of a subsidiary 
of a subsidiary of a holding company and, by the time you 
find someone who can say “yes” the folks back home, where 
the inquiry started, have all died. In recent years we have 
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encountered mass-production plants—where a man is a num- 
ber and a motion. He tries to do, as perfectly as human can, 
the motions which no machine has yet been perfected to do; 
as soon as the machine is ready, he will be job-hunting. The 
labor turnover in these plants often prevents credit-union 
organization, 

In spite of the long hours I have spent cooling my heels 
in outer offices, and despite the bepuzzlement so often in- 
cidental to finding a successful business man whose range of 
vision is so completely limited by his glue pots and his golf 
bag, I can testify, as something of an expert, that business 
ethics improve and that the gap between capital and labor 
grows intelligently narrower. For each and*every one of 
such cases as I have mentioned, there are hundreds of busi- 
ness enterprises conducted as well as folks in our present 
state of evolutionary develop- 
ment can conduct anything; 
where employes and employ- 
ers alike see the advantages 
of credit-union organization. 

But we do not have to do 
altogether with industrial 
credit unions. I remember 
an early rural experiment 
which didn’t work out well, 
at Monteagle, a small settle- 
ment on a plateau high up in 
the Tennessee mountains. I 
was let off at a siding at 
night. It was snowing. There 
was a single light, the feeble 
rays of a lantern in the hands 
of a farmer who had come to 
take me to the little country 
schoolhouse where the meet- 
ing was held. ‘There were 
many stories crowded into 
that experience. 

Possibly it were better to 
speak of the successful credit 
union at Brasstown, North 
Carolina, where folks come 
to get their mail on horseback 
from the neighboring hills, 
and the post office is a rough, 
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slab shack which you identify as such by the home-made sign 
on the outside. At Brasstown the John C. Campbell Folk 
School is carrying on one of the most important and signifi- 
cant educational experiments in the United States. John 
C. Campbell gave splendid years to the service of the South- 
ern Highlanders, and the school is a practical manifestation 
of his purposes, organized and developed since his death by 
Mrs. Campbell and her associates. 

The credit union is ably managed by Fred Scroggs, the 
Brasstown storekeeper. It has eighty-five members with as- 


sets of $2017 at the last writing. Of this amount $1856 was 
out on loans. Incidentally, the largest stockholder is a young 
man who borrowed to buy a cow and paid for it with milk 
checks. The members are typical mountain folk. As a more 
or less logical outgrowth have come other cooperative enter- 
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CITY AND COUNTRY 


Members of the Brasstown Savings and Loan Association banked before the North Carolina 
country store. One of the most signific unt rural experiments in credit unionism 
(Below) Directors of the Atlantic Steel Credit Union at Atlanta, Ga. 


prises, a creamery, farmers’ association, and so forth. The 
fact that the credit union has contributed so substantially 
and visibly to these undertakings, now of demonstrated 
worth to the folks in Brasstown, accounts in part measure 
for their enthusiasm for it. And the fact that they are work- 
ing out their own economic salvation through the various 
activities which have been developed by the school, is proof 
positive again of latent capabilities awaiting opportunity for 
expression. United, farmers can do all sorts of things for 
their common good; sheer force of economic necessity will 
bring them to an understanding of that fact sooner or later. 

When it comes to city folk I know something about their 
inclination to organize for I have made so many speeches 
before so many luncheon clubs and so ‘many chambers of 
commerce that I know the “\Hail—Toledo” song of every 
city and most of the towns of the United States. I could 
give you a pep talk on the advantages of almost every munic- 
ipal unit in America—for ve (Continued on page 176) 


LIFE PROSPERS THE THRIFTY 


Panels by Eugene Lux from the headquarters building in Chicago of the Trustees System Service 
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LIFE PUNISHES THE THRIFTLESS 


Decorations throughout the new building portray stages in the history of industrial banking 


The Jones Family, Inc. 


By ROLF NUGENT 
Drawings by Helen B. Phelps 


HE Jones Family is a business institution. 

Its business is not selling groceries, hard- 

ware, or gasoline; nor is it the manufacture 

of steel girders or ladies’ hats. It is in busi- 

ness to maintain the services which Robert 

Jones, electrical worker, sells to a large 
public-service company and which Mary Jones, sales woman, 
his daughter, sells to a local department store, and to pro- 
duce, from the income derived from the sale of these services, 
the greatest possible happiness to the Jones Family. 

But the Jones Family has always done that and Robert 
Jones and Mary Jones have always been classified as em- 
ployes. What has happened then to make the Jones Family 
different from the Jones families of previous generations? 
What has made it a business institution? 

The change must be attributed to what we call consumer 
credit for want of a better name to distinguish it from pro- 
ducer credit. Consumer credit itself is not new. Its effect 
on the Jones Family of today is not because of its existence 
but because of the degree of its development. 

As a result of its credit capacity, the Jones Family has 
taken on other characteristics of a business. Given the 
privilege of expanding its credit almost at will, a financial 
self-discipline similar to that exercised by the controllers of 
business corporations, has become necessary. Budgeting, the 
maintenance of reserves against contingencies, so desirable 
before, have become vital needs to those who have utilized 
their new credit privileges. And finally, those who have not 
succeeded in the business of running a family have found it 
necessary, like other businesses which have failed, to secure 
relief in the bankruptcy courts. 

Consumer credit has ‘been condemned or praised largely 
from the point of view of those who stand to gain or lose 
by it. Economists, at first, were well divided as to its merits. 
Later the balance of opinion favored it from the purely 
pragmatic standpoint that it 
worked. As long as the con- 
sumer could buy more goods, 


If any ccriti- 
cism can be made 
of the investiga- 
tions of consumer 
credit that have 
been made thus far, it is that its effect on the Jones Family | oh 
has been practically ignored. Many consoling figures have jr! 
been presented showing that the national balance sheet, } 
despite consumer credit, has continued to show an increase}! 
in assets. Building-and-loan shareholdings are still rapidly 
on the increase. Savings-bank deposits, with the exception of | ! 
the past year, have increased regularly and apparently last} 
year’s decrease will be more than overcome this year. Ser 
curity holdings, particularly of common stocks, have in- ft 
creased tremendously in the extent of distribution. aM 

But, like increased commercial bank deposits, these factors yx! 
are merely concomitants of credit expansion. Loans produce }is 
deposits and more deposits produce more loans. For every {i 
additional dollar invested in building-and-loan shares, there i: 
has been an additional dollar borrowed against real estate. ji: 
Insurance sales have continued to increase, but loans against 
cash-surrender values of insurance policies have reached a 
new all-time peak. 

The national balance sheet is useless for measuring the }i 
effect of consumer-credit on the Jones Family. Aggregate |); 
measurements hide the extremes and permit only a mislead- 
ing picture of the average. Individual case work is necessary | 
to accurate judgment. Let us make an inquiry into the }, 
Jones Family’s balance sheet and compare it with that of |; 
another business corporation. (See page 146.) 

The reason for presenting these two balance sheets in 
such detail is that each is a statement not only of condition {; 
but of policy. Obviously, the Jones Family is solvent. If |, 
we had space to present its income statement, it would also 
show that it is meeting its bills and making some, if very |, 
slight, progress toward capi- . 
tal accumulation. Even j 
though the depreciation on } 
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industry could increase its 
production, producing more 
cheaply as it increased its 
volume and perfected its 
mass technique. One promi- 
nent economist has suggested 
that the decreased cost of 


manufactured articles result-_ 


ing from increased produc- 
tion has more than offset the 
cost of credit to the con- 
sumer. At least stockholders 
have profited, and wages 
have been maintained at 
levels heretofore inconceiv- 


able. 


Consumer-credit has made the average Amer- 
tcan family a financial as well as a social unit. 
It has given tt a borrowing capacity based not 
on the real estate, securities, or jewelry that it 
owns, but on the going value of the family it- 
self—on tts present and future ability to produce 
an income and to meet tts obligations. Producer- 
credit has long been extended on this basis. The 
bonds of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
while secured by a mortgage on the property 
of the company, would have little value if the 
company consistently fatled to earn its in- 
terest. The assets pledged have value only as 
part of a going concern. The Jones family, 
as Mr. Nugent shows, ts a going concern. 
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goods bought on the instal- | 
ment plan is almost as high | 
as the payments made toward _ 


their purchase, this method 
of purchase is constantly 
adding something out of in- 
come to the net worth of the 
family. And in the mean- 


| 


time, the Jones Family is 


enjoying an automobile and 
a radio now under purchase 
and a vacuum cleaner and 
washing machine, payments 
for which have been com- 
pleted. These facilities have 
produced a higher standard 


living than the previous generation of Joneses in the same 
onomic stratum of society could have dreamed of. Mrs. 
Hpnes, because of these conveniences, has ceased to be a 
udge. She has time for pleasure and for leisure. 

On the other hand, the margin of safety in the balance 
neet of the Jones Family is very slight. One month’s loss 
income would use up the cash reserves available. A severe 
@iness in the family or even that very common emergency, 
hildbirth, could wipe out the cash and the small stock- 
poldings as well. These gone, the equity in the radio and 
ar is immediately at risk because the seller has the right of 
pepossession in case of default. Suppose this or a similar 
satastrophe should happen. Failing to receive regular pay- 
ments due on the mortgage, the building-and-loan associa- 
ion would be forced to foreclose and sell at forced sale. 
ven though the Jones Family is apparently a sound, going 
honcern, several sets of circumstances not uncommon could 
sut it on the rocks. 


HE reason that our Jones Family has not been “sold 
| out” is not because such emergencies have not occurred, 

put because the Jones Family has another resort in case of 
rrouble—and that resort is to cash loans. Nationally, the 
olume of cash loans has moved up regularly with the in- 
creasing volume of mercantile consumer-credit and is more 
han half of the huge sum of four billion dollars that is owed 
on instalment sales contracts. Analyses of the purchase of 
.oans from consumer-loan agencies show that more than 
one half of these loans are made “to consolidate debts.” So, 
pparently, a very considerable proportion of American fam- 
‘lies’ obligations have had to be refinanced. 

Consumer cash loans are for the most part an American 
shenomenon. Central and Western Europe have developed 
pvidespread social insurance to protect the family against 
=mergencies. Eastern-Europe solves the problem perhaps just 
as effectively, if less formally, by the responsibility of the 
ttamily (in its broadest sense) for the emergencies of one of 
ts units. But in individualistic America, cash loans are the 
usual alternative to organized charity when emergencies arise. 
Provided that cash-loan facilities are available, why should 
tthe Jones Family maintain a cash reserve? Why not meet 
every emergency by borrowing? Some families follow this 
policy, but it is a bad one in the long run. In the first place, 
‘consumer loans are necessarily expensive. The value of a cash 
/ reserve against emergencies must be measured not only in terms 
(of the income it yields, but also in terms of the saving it effects 
lby avoiding emergency borrowing. Over a period of years, 
‘such an anchor to windward may save IO to 20 per cent a 
jyear of its face value where reasonably priced loan facilities 
‘are available. It may save 100’s of per cent of its face 
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value where only 
loan sharks can be 
turned to for cash 
loans. In the sec- 
ond place, borrow- 
ing weakens the 
family’s ability to 
meet further emer- 
gencies because it 
creates additional 
expense items of 
interest and prin- 
cipal payments. 
The roulette wheel 
of family fortunes 
all too often stops 
at double zero 
twice in succession. 

The Jones Family has two income producers as many of 
our American families have. Suppose Mary Jones gets mar- 
ried. The family immediately has a very delicate budget 
adjustment to make necessitating a downward revision of 
expenses without which its household operations would im- 
mediately go in the red. The one big advantage which the 
Jones Family has is that Robert Jones has regular employ- 
ment. If the income producers were employed in the build- 
ing trades, for example, the additional hazard of periodic 
unemployment would immediately be present and the cash 
reserve of the family would be in no way sufficient. 


He 


OMPARE, on the other hand, the various protections 
, to the cash position of the X Corporation which has 
learned, through years of business ups and downs, to provide 
against all sorts of exigencies. One hundred and eighteen 
million dollars is carried in cash and marketable securities 
against current liabilities of $49,000,000 which are practically 
offset by accounts receivable. The income from these funds 
is very small and the corporation has outstanding callable 
bonds on which it pays 6 per cent interest. But to call its 
bonds at the expense of its cash position would be suicide. 
Like the Jones Family, Inc., the X Corporation also has 
a borrowing capacity and on much more favorable terms. 
But the large cash reserve shows to what extent the necessity 
of emergency borrowing is feared and avoided. By reducing 
its operations, the X Corporation could carry its overhead for 
years without borrowing. The Jones Family has reserves for 
only three months’ normal operation and unfortunately emer- 
gencies increase rather than decrease its operating expenses. 
Mrs. Jones has proverbially been the budget director and 
the purchasing agent, and judging from the families whose 
budgets apparently balance on extremely lim- 
ited incomes, the job is usually well done. Too 
little importance, however, has been given in 
public-school education programs to the neces- 
sity of training Mrs. Jones for her. job, and 
now that she is running a business, the matter 
is becoming increasingly vital. Our school sys- 
tem is well equipped to tell her to put three 
eggs in a custard pie, but courses to help her 
find the third egg in her household budget are 
rarities. 
The cash position of the Jones Family can 
no longer be recommended on the basis of 
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regate those families} 
that have made the worst | 
failures of the business in } 
which they are ertgaged, but they }., 
seem to be worthy of analysis for com- f. 
parison with the Jones Family. ; 
From a study of the records of some three } . 
hundred bankrupt wage-earners in five Ken- } 
tucky cities, a consolidated balance sheet show- }, 
ing the assets and liabilities of the average }; 
family was developed, as shown by the table },, 
on page 148. 4 
Although 95 per cent of the bankrupt wage-earners listed 
no assets available for creditors, 32 per cent of them owned 


thrift. Franklinian thrift is a thing of the past. It is 
no longer either good economics or good ethics. The 
accumulation of cash for reserve purposes is not a mat- 
ter of thrift but of sound accounting; it is not motivat- 
ed by the desire to accumulate money, but by the desire 
to provide against the losses which any business suffers 
in case its fixed liabilities go into default. The adver- 
tisement of a prominent department store that “‘it’s 
smart to be thrifty,” is not by any means suggesting 
that it is smart to spend as little as possible and to put 
one’s money in a savings bank. This store wants pur- 
chasers, and the slogan is designed to attract purchasers 
on the argument that wise spending is smart. Similarly, the 
key to business success of the Jones Family, is not its thrift 


but the wisdom of its budgeting. The Jones Family’s credit 
expansion is only dangerous when it builds up for itself liabil- 
ities which it cannot meet when due, or when it fails to 


maintain the cash reserves necessary to protect these obliga-’ 


tions against the inevitable emergencies which are bound to 
occur. 

Our Jones Family, Inc., is well managed. On the other 
hand, many of these family businesses are failures. The 
bankruptcy records of Louisville, Kentucky, show that one 
out of every eighty wage-earner families in that city went 
through bankruptcy last year. The bankruptcy records seg- 


cars subject to finance-company mortgages immediately pre- 


ceding or at the time of filing their petitions in bankruptcy. “|; 


Only 6.6 per cent of these owned any insurance, 5 per cent 
owned their homes, and 12 per cent owned other real estate 
or securities. Undoubtedly some of these bankruptcies were 
due to reckless indifference to ability to pay when the debts 
were contracted. It is apparent, however, that the great 
majority were due to a lack of educational equipment for 
running the business of a family under present conditions, 
or to unforeseen emergencies which upset the normal fam- 
ily budget. 


Two Balance Sheets 


JONES FAMILY, INC. 
ASSETS 


House and furniture less depreciation................ $6,500 
Automobile less depreciation ..4-.0 8-0 7h oe ee 540 
Withdrawal value of insurance ($5000)...... Sate rete 325 
Investments 5 shares X Power & Light bought through 

payroll: deductions, (0,22. nde cae noe ene 675 
Current assets 
Pocketamonhey. .s.ios cacr eee ce trite ae tee Soodddvoe 12 
Savings) Dank-wisi cite cise ona eee o'eidahetoaaee 145 
Accounts receivable (wages)............... iets aithecetcs 74 
TOL Al ASSEbS a he Oe ce ete $8,271 

LIABILITIES 

IN Ets WOTth Ts ca. tisanieriu rime he iin aa oats COT aE $4,885 
Beacob. mortgage. .( house))): sh: sncstesstousiyeeel in ene 2,900 
PMUtOMAtiNance, COMPANY 5. wa. ssp. s aes cna ten cee 305 
Radios tinance=company.s . 22s 0. sec net sons Cee 85 


Current liabilities 


Department store—z suit, 1 dress.............. $65 
(GROSS gh'eo coc O OS COR eee enn cea poe arenas 22 
BULCHe TE Se ist Are begins oauls cated eee 7 


Gis) AuCLOleSLBReteE sis .elia\lv! es: sie, e\.© s) s]imle)s; b..5 .0 bie € 6.6.6 


oS) Si elieliotu #0 0 u 66 6 vie 0 6 6 (e866 5s 60 10).0 @ eraelene 


X CORPORATION 


ASSETS 

Real estate and equipment less depreciation..... $460,000,000 
Investments in! vathiiiatest act ere ete ete et 9,000,000 
Contingencies & imsurance................-408- 6,000,000 
Stock held for employes and trustee account..... 20,000,000 
Reserves for bond redemption.............. 78,000,000 
Current assets 
Gash”. oo. SL Rae eee ee 29,000,000 
U. S. government securities.................... 66,000,000 
Marketable ‘sectrities: sase.s.c nea eee 23,000,000 
Accounts and notes receivable.............. 41,000,000 
Inventories” S424... ee eee 69,000,000 
Total:-assets: 5.8: 2 ee $801,000,000 

LIABILITIES 
Preferred. stock ascii. Geen ee ee $100,000,000 
Common stock “frre einey, oc fein: at res ne eee 324,000,000 
Funded debt: .253.2.4:e eee a ee 184,000,000 
Reserves... .... .. Sdgnqsea 5 atte ak meee 9,000,000 
Surplus. j.......5 . con Geer nee tema ene 13 5,000,000 
Current liabilities 
Accounts) payables sseeneReeetneee $3 3,000,000 
Accrued interest and dividends..... 


Total liabilities 


CRON Uren 1 Or Ob hoerh Suc ceey oY Geer 


THE JONES FAMILY, INC. 


It is difficult to realize that these bankruptcy records are 
case histories of broken families. Behind the cold impersonal 
schedules of assets and liabilities are stirring stories of hu- 
man desires, of human weaknesses and lack of resistance 


—@ 


to sales pressure, and of tremendous economic suffering. 

A few items, however, give a little insight into these fam- 
ilies. Thirty-eight per cent of the bankrupt wage-earners in 
Louisville listed medical and funeral expenses averaging 


$166 per family. In many cases the dates of these debts 
were several years before the filing of the petition. Loan- 
company accounts frequently appeared on approximately the 
same dates and these loans had often been renewed many 
times at rates of interest that averaged more than 180 per 
cent per year. The average wage-earner bankrupt was pay- 
ing interest at that rate on $130 principal, so that $22.50 
per month (almost 20 per cent of their average estimated in- 
come) was the cost of interest 
alone without making any pay- 
ment toward principal. If these 
records show anything, it is the 
resistance which the family puts 
up to the idea of bankruptcy. 
Bankruptcy is the last resort. 
There are fifty-five loan com- 
panies in Louisville with out- 
standing loans of more than a 
million: dollars charging inter- 
est rates ranging from 90 per 
cent to 960 per cent depending 
upon the size of the loan. The 
business of these companies has 
grown with other phases of 
consumer credit. The instalment company sells the con- 
sumer merchandise, and when sickness or over-expansion of 
his credit prevents his making his contract payments and the 
instalment company threatens to repossess the article sold 
or to garnishee the purchaser’s salary, he goes to a loan 
company to borrow the amount necessary for payment. This 
has proved to be the procedure over and over again. The 
borrower finds the next month that he must not only make 
the payments on his instalment contracts but also a payment 
including a terrific interest charge on his loan. Many loan- 
company customers eventually squeeze their way out of these 
contracts. Many others show up in the bankruptcy courts 
or in the hands of the legal aid 
society or some other remedial 
agency. 
The curve of wage-earner bank- 


ruptcies for the nation has been con- 
stantly on the increase since 1920, 
when the greatest expansion of con- 
sumer credit began, and has almost 


quadrupled itself since that 
time. The rate of bankruptcies 
for wage-earners in the state of 
Kentucky, however, has shot from 18 bankrupts per 100,000 
Wwage-earners in 1921 to 320 bankrupts per 100,000 wage- 
earners in 1929. Among Kentucky cities, the rate of bank- 
ruptcies among wage-earner families has exceeded the rate 
of bankruptcies among businesses throughout the United 
States. In other words, the hazard of the business of run- 
ning a family in one of Kentucky’s five largest cities is as 
great as the hazard of entering the average commercial un- 
dertaking. “Twenty years ago this would have been deemed 
impossible. 

In states which have adequate 
loan regulation, the families 
who have overstepped their 
credit capacity or whose cash 
position is impaired by emer- 
gencies, have more adequate fa- 
cilities for adjusting themselves 
through loans. The bankruptcy 
rates in the great majority of 
such states are very much lower 
than in states without regula- 
tion: Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, for instance, where loan 
companies are licensed and reg- 
ulated have respectively 5 and 
14 bankruptcies for each 100,000 male wage-earners against 
Kentucky’s 320. 

Robert Littell recently devoted his column in The New 
York World to a humorous and highly enjoyable article 
describing the effect of personal-loan departments of banks on 
the family. He comments first on the number of occasions 
on which the bank has put a “Mr. Whosis” on the board 
of directors of an “ailing” corporation to whom it has loaned 
money. He prophesies that since the 
initiation of “personality loan depart- 
ments” of banks, there will be Mr. \f> 
Whaosises representing the banks sit- ‘J 
ting in on family discussions and tell- 
ing the family that their youngest 
daughter may marry the grocery 
clerk but cannot have any children 
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LIABILITIES 


LG angeCOumianies ter Sens gi ion mica es ose) HNMR . $130 
Instalment accounts 

BEOINI UCM fcc. -)elovels citieicisyss igs iver vsidanay se oargieknals $82 

Clothing: eis etetens cs eceiers eateries veh cheat x. cautions 28 

Ni GMVie MaMa ccccaye trate cotrela nls tend ate, semua 8 . 

UNQCO MO TMACCESSOTIES, peivils tec) ois) 0101) eis ei nop aint 20 8138 
Bank personal loans 

PA CHUSU al tN tISmirciarc crisis cle'el elaxersfauelois siaielcieicie: siemies RAG: 

Repaid by instalments at higher interest rates. 53 97 
Doctors, whospitals, mund ertakery, sos nein te een ane 56 


Miscellaneous debts 


Viste ms bi vee Te 6 4) ee © ase |b 0) ere ele) @ 6) 6) eels fis 


for two years. Mr. Littell’s prophecy for the future is al- 
ready an actuality in spirit if not in his exact terms. Many 
legitimate loan companies find it necessary in order to make 
it possible for the borrower to repay the amount they have 
loaned him to first review the borrower’s budget and to in- 
sist on his cutting his rent, giving up his car or making other 
cuts in expenditures. There is going to be more of this. 
One business men’s association in a Mid-Western city has 
already appointed a budget director for those families who, 
because of their extensive credit commitments, cannot meet 
the contracts to which they have obligated themselves. The 
family will more and more be treated by its creditors as a 
piece of economic machinery which must be readjusted if it 
fails to pay. 

Business today is contracting its credit. This always oc- 
curs in business crises when ability to repay out of income 
appears to be in doubt. At times in the past, creditors have 
forced credit contraction because of money panics, but credit 
liquidation today is largely voluntary. In the general liq- 
uidation of credit, the Jones Family, Inc., is no exception. 


a It is saying with 
32 o . 


every one else, “Busi- 
ness is bad,” and re- 


Average Balance Sheet of 266 Bankrupt Families in Five Kentucky Cities 


ASSETS 


Assets beyond legal exemptions ...........+-seeeeeeee : 


fuses to make commitments against its future income until 
its outlook for the future is more certain. A prophet of busi- 
ness trends must in the future be a student of the status and 
psychology of the Jones Family of the extent of its credit 
commitments and cash reserves, and of how it thinks busi- 


ness is and is going to be. Business forecasters must give 
more attention to the condition of the twenty-five million or 
more family businesses on whose solvency the prosperity of 
large business is so dependent. In the voluntary liquidation 
and expansion of the Jones Family’s credit lies a power to 
increase tremendously the swings of the business pendulum. 
The further the Jones Family’s credit is expanded during 
times of prosperity, the more severe will be the effect on 
business of its decision to liquidate. 

There is a current story of the wedding of Mrs. Murphy, 
a widowed mother of seven children, to Mr. O’Brien, a 
widower with six young O’Briens. The inevitable Pat of 
such stories is reputed to have remarked: “Hell! That’s 
not a wedding, that’s a merger!” If to the borrowing capa- 
city of the family, its need of business accounting methods, 
and its resort to bankruptcy for relief from overwhelming 
debt, we add the right to merge, we have surely established 
the right of the Joneses to the title, The Jones Family, Inc. 
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KENTUCKY FAMILIES WHICH HAVE FAILED 


From these graphs taken from a study of wage-earner bank- 
ruptcies in Kentucky made by the Russell Sage Foundation, it is 
apparent that the financial mortality of Kentucky wage-earner 
families is tremendous. Chart 1 compares the number of bank- 
rupts for each 100,000 wage earners (male—ten years and over) 
in Kentucky and in the United States. While wage-earner bank- 
ruptcies have tripled in the United States they have increased 
almost twenty times since 1922 in Kentucky. 

Chart 2 shows that the number of bankruptcies for each 
100,000 persons (male—ten years or over) according to occupa- 
tions in the United States in Kentucky’s five largest cities and in 
rural Kentucky. The rate of wage-earner bankruptcies is much 


higher in the city than elsewhere in Kentucky and the hazard to 
solvency is greater for wage-earners than for businesses in cities. 

Chart 3 shows the percentage of liabilities of wage-earner bank- 
rupts owed to various creditor groups. The large unclassified 
and miscellaneous items include grocery bills, loans from friends, 
merchandise accounts which do not require instalment repayments, 
and similar items that cannot be readily recognized and classified. 
The loan item includes only loans from commercial loan com- 
panies. Undoubtedly the usurious rates of local companies operat- 
ing in the cities has much to do with the enormous wage-earner 
bankruptcy rate. Apparently from this chart, consumers’ credit 
is largely confined to urban wage-earners. 
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At the Feast of Life 


Lithographs by Mabel Dwight 


LAS, life’s not all bread and circuses, but in such a serious consideration of the 
small man’s bare cupboard as this issue is concerned with, it seemed only fair 

to give a little attention to his care-free moments at the feast of life. When we think 
of mankind in a holiday mood, we immediately think of the rollicking crowds in 
Mabel Dwight’s lithographs. Her mellow good humor seems to belong to the soft 
tones of her medium, just as the sharper comment of that other American woman 
satirist, Peggy Bacon, fits the finer line of her etchings. If there is anything grotesque 
in the human figure—and since few of us are bathing beauties, there usually is— 
Mabel Dwight spots it; yet her prints, full as they are of our absurdities, are lovable, 
decorative and good to live with. She sprang, Minerva-like, full-grown into being 
one of our best lithographers, but her work is built on years of study and travel. 
She is now making an occasional serious portrait. But obviously her most char- 

acteristic action is a twinkle —F. L. K. 
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THE GREAT TRAPEZE ACT 


“Bust 46, hips 59, calf— .... 


A little thing like a big woman shouldn't affect marriage but—” 


Reductio ad Absurdum 


By MARY EDNA McCHRISTIE 
Drawings by Esther Andrews 


VERY woman knows that a tape-measure is 
an unsympathetic thing—no soul, no under- 
standing. Such a destroyer of self-assurance 
would have scaled our client off as follows: 
bust 46, hips 59, calf—but why worry, with 
modesty coming on? Gracious saleswomen 

glibly suggested youthful models, then blandly sold her extra- 
stouts. Her faithful husband resisted the stimulating effect 
of slender lines, discouraged imaginative detours, and suf- 
fered pain when his reckless wife ordered a nut sundae. 
After all, a little thing like a big woman shouldn’t affect 
marriage but—it did—so listen in. 

“May I talk with some court worker?” Our client’s 
breath took a recess. “I mean—some woman—who—under- 
stands—men.” A mental rush of applicants followed by 
physical inertia, much more discreet. 

“T want to speak frankly,” she continued. 

“Please sit down,” and there settled into two office chairs, 
one a swivel, the other a straight-back, two separate entities, 
one somewhat fatter than the other. 

“Tt’s this way. Hal and I were desperately in love when 
we first married—kisses A. M. and P. M., close dances, 
chummy golf, laughs, thrills.” 

“You were happy?” 

“Perfectly.” She caught her breath and tried not to cry. 
“Hal’s a good provider—look at me if you don’t believe it,” 
and our client facetiously circumscribed her breadth. “TI 
may be imaginative and silly, but these last few months I’ve 
missed something in our marriage—you never could guess— 
it sounds so foolish—but—well—my husband never makes 
love to me any more.” 


“You mean?” Social workers can’t be expected to know | 
everything. 
“Oh, he caresses me once in a while, but his kisses seem | 
so—” frowning in her attempt to find a descriptive term, | 
“so flat—so cold—you know—like pancakes, cold pancakes, } 
understand ?” | 
Kisses and pancakes! Undoubtedly our client could qualify | 
as. talking delegate for half the married women in the world. } 
Not daring to dwell too long upon kisses and other in- | 
cidentals, the interviewer reverted to safe fundamentals. | 
“How old is your husband ?” 
“Only forty—that’s still young, isn’t it?” We hoped so. 
“Have you two talked this over?” 


EAVENS, no! I can’t let him think I miss his petal 
ting.” 
“Why not?” 
“My dear, it isn’t ladylike—it isn’t decent, that’s all.” 
Far be it from any old maid to contradict her. ii] 
“Are you demonstrative?” 
“Yes, when I have a chance, but lately Hal hasn’t en-_ 
couraged me.” Tears began to emphasize her distress of — 
mind. “I may as well be frank and tell you the truth. I’m 
afraid I’ve ceased to appeal to him physically. There’s 
something missing, and I’m terribly worried.” | 
“Have you done anything to make him want to kiss you?” 
A bland, uncomprehending stare. 
“I mean, have you ever consciously tried to intrigue your 
husband ?” | 
“Intrigue my husband? What kind of a—well—I must 
say!” 
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All together now, cried Allie’s cherished inhibitions, let 
that inquisitive investigator realize what you think of such 
a bold question—from an old maid, too. It’s disgusting. 

When Allie’s breath returned, ““Ye gods—I should say 
not!” She was really shocked. So were we. 

“Are both you and your husband healthy?” 

“Don’t I look it? Seventy pounds heavier than when I 
married—weighed one hundred and forty then. Now I re- 
fuse to weigh. My heart palpitates so when I exert myself. 
All I can comfortably do is to read and play bridge. Of 
course, there’s no need to bother you with these details— 
they’re beside the point.” But, were they? 

“Do you think my husband could be crazy about another 
woman?” Her eyes begged for a speedy denial. “Do you 
suppose he has ceased to desire me?” Her voice rose hysteri- 
cally. ‘For heaven’s sake, tell me what to do!” 

“Your husband may be off kissing for a time.” 

‘‘He’s a man, isn’t he?” 

“Yes—but men get that way occasionally. He may not 
be feeling well; he may be worried over business.” 

Interrupting, “You're only trying to make me feel better. 
Listen, at night when I make myself comfortable on the 
couch, with a good magazine and a box of chocolates (they 
seem to stop that gnawing in my stomach) Hal glares as if 
he actually hated me. His expression is nerve-racking.” 

_ “Maybe he thinks chocolates will make you fat.” 

‘What if they do? I had to keep thin to get him. I'll 
not stay thin to hold him. That’s final.” Leaning forward 
excitedly, ‘““Why, do you know, before we married I didn’t 
relax a minute—couldn’t even sleep in peace. My chin 
had to be strapped—skin nourished—marcel tied up. It 
was devilish. I wouldn’t live through that again for any 
man alive.” She stretched herself mentally. “There’s a 
comfortable let-down after marriage. He’s mine—I’m his. 
Who cares? You know how it is. Oh, pardon me,” con- 
solingly, “I forget you’re not a married woman.” No mat- 
ter how undesired they are, they wouldn’t change places 
with us. 

“Has your husband grown heavier since your marriage?” 

Defensively, “No, he’s 
even handsomer—fussy about 
his clothes—bathes all the 
time—won’t eat candy—” 

toes Pit 

“He’s so particular he 
even buys my underthings— 
lovely and silky.” 

“Do you wear them?” 

“I should say not! They’re 
so thin, they’re immoral. I 
thank him, then later change 
them for cotton union suits 
—they’re practical and con- 
venient. That other stuff is 
pretty for brides, not for old 
married women.” 

“But after five years of 
marriage you need intriguing 
things more than ever.” She 
comprehended not, as many 
a sister before her. 

“You certainly say queer 
things about men and mar- 


“When I tried gazing up into Hal's eyes . . . he swore at me” 


riage.” She eyed her advisor half suspiciously, as many a 
sister before her. 

Then, in a final burst of confidence, “I’m telling you 
I’ve been so worried that I’ve tried everything. I’ve studied 
Elinor Glyn’s philosophy of Love—wept—even prayed. I 
took a guaranteed course in Personal Magnetism which' cost 
me twenty-five dollars. I bought a book How to make men 
love you. One item went like this: ‘Always, whenever 
possible, seat yourself so you can look up into the man’s 
eyes. This gives him a feeling of superiority and is most 
appealing.’ I’ve always been a good sitter, so that didn’t 
bother me any, but I felt like a fool gazing up into Hal’s 
eyes that way.” 

“How did your love subject respond ?” 

“My husband never swears, but that night, the third time 
I worked on him, he turned on me and yelled, ‘My God, 
what’s the matter with you tonight, anyway?” And after 
the story of this last defeat our aspirant for “It” put her 
head down on the desk and cried gaspingly. 

“If we take your case will you promise to do everything 
we advise, no matter how unreasonable it may seem?” 

Encouraging silence and a shortage of tears. Allie, agitated 
no longer, took out her powder puff, batted her face, missing 
her shiny nose, applied her rouge blindly ‘and with faith, 
hitched up her fallen brassiere straps and rotated toward 
the door. 

“Listen! As God is my witness, I’ll promise to do any- 
thing—everything you say.” The words sounded like a 
prayer, and imaginatively we knew another supplication was 
beating its way heavenward. 

We arranged for a medical examination by a woman 
physician. Our client’s palpitating heart, literally speaking, 
furnished the excuse. The doctor admitted to her office this 
comparatively young woman, blessed with big, appealing 
eyes and enough money to afford good clothes. When she 
was ordered to undress there dropped to the floor a girdle, 
unboned and unequipped to confine the fat that bulged in 
forbidden and unmentionable spots. An.old-time union suit, 
devilishly practical and deadly uninteresting, outlined circles 
that had once been curves. Plain lisles, 
sedative lisles, understand, covered her 
appendages, and between the intriguing 
union suit and the outside world reposed 
an innocent-looking petticoat edged with 
knitted lace. For some intuitive reason 
our client gave the indescribable impres- 
sion of being a Saturday 
night bather, making this a 
kind of ceremonial, with no 
substitute or extra sittings. 

Puzzled, resentful, with 
small feet aching, our client 
pantingly undressed, and just 
as pantingly dressed again. 
The doctor, after the usual 
suspense, impressively made 
her recommendation: a fifty- 
pound reduction by diet and 
exercise, either at home or 
in a sanitarium. Our stout 
seemed temporarily dazed 
but apparently cooperative. 

Later, when she unlocked 
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her front door the first thing she did after her initiation 
into social service, was to sit down in her favorite couch- 
corner, kick off her shoes, unfasten her corset, throw it over 
the back of a chair, put on her flowered negligee, and reach 
for a caramel. But some- thing had_hap- 
pened. Fear had begun its deadly work. 
She decided . against a sweet and chose a 
doughnut 

in- 


ea 


Her first impulse was to kick off her shoes and reach for 


stead—-sixty calories to the worse—and her fatty cells, tem- 
porarily dismayed, ceased to worry. 

After our client had grudgingly given permission, we sent 
for her husband, who seemed hesitant to discuss his private 
affairs and rather distressed that their difficulties had become 
so acute as to demand outside assistance. 'He had already 
consulted a physician on his own account. “I love my wife, 
but someway I’ve ceased to desire her. A better woman never 
lived; she’s big-hearted [that word showed how he felt]; 
she’s good. I dislike discussing her with outsiders. It’s only 
because I think you might be able to assist us that I—” 

“We understand perfectly.” 

“Don’t think me a cad—I’ll do anything for my wife. I 
love her devotedly. No other woman lives for me, but when 
it comes to thrills and touches—well, there’s nothing to it. 
Do you suppose other men feel as I do?”” How did we know? 

“Until the last year Allie always attracted me physically. 
I wanted to kiss her, loved to be near her. Of course, 
a couple married five years grows a trifle tired, but I’m only 
forty. That isn’t the dead-line for kissing, is it?” 

We didn’t think so, but after all one can’t be too emphatic 
over certain controversial subjects. 

“Does your wife look as she did when you married her?” 

“Lord, no! Neither do I. She weighed about one-forty 
then; now she cheats when she reads the scale at two hun- 
dred. We used to play golf, dance. Now she spends her 
evenings with a mystery story and a box of chocolates. She’s 
not stupid—she had two years at Wellesley. I went to Yale. 
I’ve tried to reason things out, but sometimes when I see 
her eating chocolates something passes over me that amounts 
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almost to hatred. I leave the room so I won’t say anything |) 


to hurt her.” 

“Ts she fastidious about her person?” 

“No, I’m sorry to say, and would you believe that I find 
myself gazing into the shop windows at the pretty under- 
things just as if I were single again? I bought her new 
lingerie after her trousseau wore out, but she exchanged it 
for union suits—they’re abominable.” We assented. “Being 
a woman, you won’t understand that a man likes to visualize 
his wife in dainty underthings. When we were first married 

I used to think I was concentrating upon business, 
but really my mind was filled with visions of her as 
she looked for me alone. At those times I could 
scarcely wait to get home to her.” 

“Have you mentioned this to your wife?” 

“Lord, no. I wouldn’t dare.” 

We felt sorry to add two new recruits to the long 
procession of adults fighting repressions, reservations, 
inhibitions. Men and women trying to deny, by their 

| silence, the vital importance of life’s most beautiful 
relationships. Our client went on talking, as if to 
"himself: 

“Why don’t women realize the significance of these 
things? They intuitively resort to tempting tricks 
before marriage. Why do they suddenly forget them 
all? My wife never looks at another man and does 
everything to please me. I love the soul of her, but 

la there isn’t a man living who doesn’t want his 
a wife to be part mistress, at least. He longs 

to be intrigued, stimulated. Most men will 

deny this but it’s true just the same.” 

a caramel And so ended the discussion. In our super- 

lative wisdom we asked him to trust us. In 

his sublime faith he consented. 

After our conference with this clean-cut business man, 
fastidious, virile, and extremely sensitive to beauty, we found 
it difficult to associate him with this carelessly gowned, un- 
aesthetic, fat wife, whose slow mental reactions were due to 
laziness rather than to any inferior mental capacity. 

Social workers and physician decided to reduce Allie fifty 
pounds; initiate her into the fascination of ravishing lingerie 
and chiffon hose; make her acquainted with two emotionally 
exciting friends, Havelock Ellis and Sigmund Freud; teach 
her to understand man’s physical make-up, and to fear 
woman’s post-marriage slump; cultivate in her the come- 
hither and the stay-with. An ambitious program! 


OME time later the physician asked our client if she 
«_) had tried any other reducing method beside diet. “Tried 
anything?” All Allie needed was a start. Sitting down [she 
usually sat during her emotional moments]: “I’ve choked 
over thinning bread—I’ve rolled—picked up pins—exercised 
to music—to radio—’ Then rather fearfully, “I’ve even 
swallowed anti-fat tablets until my heart went on the blink.” 
[What’s an overdose of thyroid to a determined woman ?] 
“T’ve steamed in the bath-tub, wrapped myself in scratchy 
blankets, and lost nothing but a good night’s sleep. I am 
getting so I can’t look at an egg or tomato without wanting 
to scream.’ The doctor tried to stop the hysterical patient 
who carried too much fat around the heart. 

“Yes, we know, don’t excite yourself.” 

Allie took on her desperate eighteen-day-diet look, and 
continued, “I’ve lived through milk days, orange-juice days, 


erspired under rubber corsets—tried everything but suicide.” 
WShe stood up. “In heaven’s name, answer me this. Why 
Wshould I make myself absolutely miserable for a figure?” 
Somebody tell us, why should she? 

Silence for a moment while Allie’s temper gained mo- 
| entum. “Is there a man living who would bend twenty- 
five times a day to reduce his stomach? Is there one on this 
4 Hearth who would do without pie to cut down his intake? 
#Do you hear of any males stretching, rolling, kicking in 
order to hold the love of the females? I’ll say you don’t— 
Bore than that, you never will.” We quieted Allie with 
. difficulty. 

We decided her strongest weakness was food, so our first 
step toward the disruption of a family took concrete form 
when we insisted upon reduction at a sanitarium. Naively 
hopeful, as a child who applies a raisin to an aching tooth, 
imaginatively enchanted over her slender lines, our love- 
aspirant left town for an indefinite stay. 

We planned that she write us how the reduction prog- 
ressed. We outlined her daily schedule: many baths, few 
calories, much exercise, little rest. We arranged that selected 
readings along abandoned lines, and a chaste evening at the 
small-town movie should constitute her recreation. We in- 
sisted that there be no direct correspondence with her hus- 
band, from whom we expected the usual male reaction fol- 
lowing a rest period. And because of our inspirational ideas, 
Hal faced the happy prospect of at least thirty, free, kissless 
days and nights. A safe and sane reduction, one might say. 
We opened our client’s first letter with interest: 


i 


| 
i 
7H 


hs 


This is a funny place. Had beans, carrots, a dumb custard 
for lunch. My stomach already feels flat. Glad I brought my 
union suits, the women wear them while taking the rollers. 
You social workers get “hipped” on things anyway. If I live 
Ill write again next week. 


Our note of encouragement followed. Anyway, dieting 
is always quite easy for the other fellow. 
Allie’s second note left us a trifle cold—uneasy, in fact: 


Feeling some better now that I’m used to eight hundred 
calories a day. Met a nice widower with rheumatism. He 
seemed surprised that my 
husband thought me too 
heavy. He says nature 
intended some women to 
be fat. He likes them 
plump — seems to hate 
skinny ones. Says they 
have no sex appeal. Being. 
a widower, he talks rather 
plain sometimes. It cer- 
tainly does a woman good 
to meet a man who likes 
her as she is. Have lost five 
pounds, tel] that to Hal. 


Plain widowers are 
provocative enough, but 
| rheumatic widowers are 
| positively dangerous — 
one feels so sorry for a 
man in pain. Too, our 
client had been denied 
any emotional outlet. 
We began to wonder 
if aggressive social 
_workers did assume too 
much responsibility. 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 


. ” 
“Met a nice widower. He says nature intended some women to be fat 
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Ye gods! I’m sick of the sight of women—wheezy women— 
anaemic women—fat women counting calories—skinny women 
sipping milk—women with operations, women without. Men 
seem more interesting, don’t you think? 


Allie showed one dangerous symptom—her preference 
for men—normal but a trifle dangerous. 


Another thing about women, they’re such fools. Why, in 
heaven’s name should I worry about holding Hal’s love? Why 
shouldn’t Hal worry about me? Suppose he developed a stomach 
or sinus trouble or a growth on his nose, do you think I’d cease 
to love him? The widower has arranged to sit at my table— 
it’s nicer for both of us. I do feel so sorry for lonely men. The 
world seems full of them. Losing nearly a pound a day, if 
that means anything to anybody. 


AL called to talk things over. He seemed rather wor- 
H ried. Confidentially, he had nothing on us. We discussed 
his wife’s rapid reduction. We read discreet, cheerful ex- 
cerpts from Allie’s letters. 

The next week a few lines constituted her report: 


Feeling better. Take a walk each day with my friend. Last 
night we saw The Vagabond Lover together. Those love songs 
thrilled us. My friend says not to be ashamed of emotion at 
any age. That man has an understanding Heart. Not that I 
feel it’s important, but I’ve lost twenty pounds. 

The so-called manipulators began to wonder if their client 
were in danger of losing anything beside flesh. A tactful 
letter from our office to Allie, suggesting that she continue 
her reduction at home. Hal’s temperature was rising, and 
ours was on the drop. 


Peppier each day—partly the loss of flesh. My stomach has 
shrunk—I feel light and happy inside—it’s wonderful what 
reduction does for a woman! Tell Hal not to come up. It’s 
a hard trip for so short a time. I’ve changed some things beside 
my figure—my ideas, for instance. I’m just beginning to realize 
that a one-man woman is a fool. Life is so full of possibilities 
for attractive women. 

P.S. My Friend’s rheumatism is better. 


Husband began questioning us suspiciously. Clients are 
so unappreciative. We dictated a letter as urgent in its ap- 
peal as a_ small-town 
home-coming invitation. 

We visualized our 
client, garbed in her fa- 
vorite union suit, absorb- 
ing our constructive hints, 
standing. One can’t sit 
and get the full benefit 
of electric rollers. Some- 
way we knew that Allie 
read the letter once, 
tossed it casually aside, 
and resumed her perusal 
of Love and Marriage. 
Tirelessly the rollers 
rolled on, rebelliously the 
fatty cells broke down. 

A few days later we 
decided that Allie pos- 
sessed a sense of the dra- 
matic. From the familiar 
sanitarium envelope drop- 
ped two notes, accom- 
(Continued on page 192) 


When Osborne Came to Sing Sing 


By FRANK TANNENBAUM 


N November 19, 1914, Thomas Mott Osborne 
came down to Sing Sing. The men had been 
expecting him and the very atmosphere was 
charged. Sing Sing had but recently been 
through another series of its periodic dis- 
turbances. The retiring head of the prison 

was leaving under a cloud of public scandal and charges of 
graft. The year before a local grand jury had condemned 
the prison and had indicted the warden in a bitter and 
scorching public document. It was against this background 
that Osborne was to enter upon the wardenship, after his 
experiences at Auburn Prison which were the theme of my 
first article. 

At his request, he appeared before the assembled prisoners 
in the dining hall. He climbed upon a table at the front of 
the hall. Before him were 1496 convicts. They were all 
there, all facing him, white faces in a sea of gray, expectant, 
filled with hope. All about were the guards—some sixty of 
them facing the prisoners—with the usual loaded prison 
clubs in their hands, watching the men to see that nothing 
violent happened. There was tenseness everywhere. 

Osborne repeated what he had so often said before to the 
men in Auburn. It was significant only because it was said 
in a new place and under differing circumstances. The 
message was the same: 

Unless I can do you some good, there is no earthly reason 
for me to come here. ... Everything which leads to the forma- 
tion of character and control of yourself so that when you get 
out of here you will stay out, is the good I am after, not a 
temporary pleasant feeling. - 

He was going to be warden, he said, but only on one con- 
dition—and that was that he could deal fairly and’ honestly 


with the men. He wished to govern with their consent and 


cooperation. If he had to rely upon “prison rats,” he did 
not want the job. 


I think the job of an officer is a peculiarly thankless and 
dificult one; and I ask your help for the officers. They have 
struggled with a system which | 
believe and you believe with me has 
been entirely wrong. I have always 
detested that thing known as 
“stool pigeon.” ... If my authority 
has to depend upon that particular 
kind of hypocrisy . . . the lies, the 
deception, and all those words that 
spell stool pigeon, I say to you men 
that I do not want the job. I will 
not keep it unless we can keep 
things open and above board. 


He went on to what lay closest 
to his heart—the exercise of re- 
sponsibility by the prisoners. The 
prisoners would have to keep in 
view the responsibility that was 
to be reposed in them; they 
would have to see to it that 


and his liberty. 


As the resort of a great city's felons, 
Sing Sing, when Osborne took over the 
wardenship, was widely renowned for its 
scandals, its riots, and fires. It was soon to 
be famous the world over as the center 
of a remarkable attempt to reconstruct 
human behavior. The doings of Sing Sing 
and of its prisoners were for months to 
occupy more space on the front pages of 
the metropolitan newspapers than were 
those of the state legislature. It was also 
to cost Osborne very dearly, all but strip- 
ping him of his fortune, his reputation, 


the feel of a new day in Sing Sing Prison from then on and | | 
it has measurably persisted to this date. He had begun as he \ 
might have wished to begin with a free, full, and public | 
declaration of a new policy for the old prison, a policy that | 
the prisoners agreed with. And whatever came of his other }; 
promised support, that of the prisoners was his throughout. 

To understand what confronted him and why he was } 
there, we must go back a little. The revolutionary changes } 
he had brought about in the preceding months at Auburn 4 
had been much in the public mind. If such things could take } 
place up-state, why not, it was asked, in the old prison on the 7 
Hudson which in the popular imagination epitomized our { 
penal system and at which the existing regime seemed to be }° 
breaking down under its own difficulties. Under this spur, t 
the then warden had extended a number of privileges to the } 
prisoners of Sing Sing. He gave them the right to form an a 
organization. The step was arbitrary; it did not grow out }" 
of an effort by the prisoners, and did not involve the assump- 


tion of responsibility by the men. Their lot was made easier | 


things went right. He was cheered to the echo. There was }: 


but they were not given an instrumentality that would force 4" 


them to develop those judgments and practices that were the 
basic reason for the privileges extended to the men at Auburn. 
Before long, however, the warden’s troubles came to a climax 
and the persistent accusations of dishonesty forced him out of | 
office. Governor Glynn, who was a Democrat and who was 
soon to retire from office, offered the post to Osborne. 


SBORNE hesitated to accept. He had worked in 
Auburn and with the Auburn Prison officials in what | 
amounted to a private capacity. To accept a wardenship | 
would compel him to surrender this freedom. Then, too, he 
had felt that the next place to attack was not Sing Sing, but 
Clinton Prison, popularly called “Klondike,” or “Siberia,” 
among the penal institutions of New York. That it was 
known as a hard prison to manage, and was reputed to hold _ 
the most desperate inmates, the “long-timers” and “‘lifers,” | 
made it from the point of view 
of the prisoners as well as from 
the point of view of Osborne, 
the most promising laboratory 
for further experimentation. 
Moreover, his experience had 
made it clear that in carrying 
forward innovations, the greatest 
difficulties were to be expected 
not from the hardened criminals 
—the highwaymen, the mur- 
derers—but from petty thieves 
and especially from “highbrow” 
convicts who had no tradition o 
gang loyalty. 
Pressed to accept the post by 
Judge Reily, state superintendent 
of prisons, Osborne did a char- 
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WHEN OSBORNE CAME TO SING SING 


‘What Prison Guards Thought of the Change 
Ossining, N. Y., December 19, 1914 


| Dear Sir: 
_ The keepers and guards of Sing Sing Prison, in mass 
meeting recently assembled, desiring to give expression 
of their deep appreciation’ as the great personal sacrifice 
you have made and are making i in your efforts to remedy 
the existing conditions in that prison, now disheartening 
and revolting both to them and the inmates; and par- 
ticularly grateful for the practical plans you are in- 

. augurating, which they perceive, will work to the benefit 

_ of the keepers and guards as well as to the inmates, 
have extended you a vote of thanks therefore and pledge 
you their loyalty. 


Sincerely and Loyally, 
JOHN J. FARREL, 
Secretary of Meeting 


#Sing and knew the situation there, and put the matter up to 
hem. What did they think of it? Would prison reform 
in New York State be best served if he accepted the offer? 
} The men argued back and forth for nearly a day and a half. 
hose who favored Osborne’s taking it on, insisted that 
there were enough “old timers” and “square guys” in Sing 
Sing to protect the situation. Those who opposed argued, 
and time proved them right, that Osborne ran the risk of 
being “framed,” that the newcomers would make the situa- 
tion difficult and that the local politicians would find means 
for undermining his hold upon the prison. The final vote 
showed eighteen for and seven against. Interestingly enough, 
Warden Charles F. Rattigan of Auburn took the same at- 
titude. Osborne quotes Rattigan as saying: “I cannot under- 
stand for the life of me why you want to consider that Sing 
Sing proposition. You know enough of New York politics 
to realize what the job of warden is down there. It is per- 
fectly ‘impossible.’”’ 

While this debate was on, Osborne received a “crooked” 
telegram from a Sing Sing inmate who had recently been 
a starred from Auburn and in whom Osborne had much 
confidence. “For God’s sake,” read the telegram, “take the 
'wardenship. All the boys anxious to have you. Petition 
‘ready to be mailed.” That telegram contributed much to 
this final decision. Speaking at Schenectady on November 15, 

Osborne said that he would accept provided the prisoners 
| wanted him. Such an unprecedented proviso, by a man called 
'to head an institution hitherto the stronghold of repressive 


irule, let loose a lot of public ridicule. Osborne says of it: 


| I was trying to drive home a lesson learned not only from 
/my acquaintance with prisoners but from my experience as 
a,manufacturer, that you cannot get the best results from men 
| unless you have their respect and confidence. 

He argued simply enough. If he could be assured the con- 
fidence and support of the prisoners, and if he were sure of 
the moral and official cooperation of the state administra- 
tion, then the local politicians, as well as the few. dishonest 
guards, could be successfully confronted. Added to this 
general assurance came the promised support of the newly 
elected’ governor, Charles S. Whitman, former district at- 
torney of New York and a Republican, who was reported 
as saying that Thomas Mott Osborne was a close personal 
friend of his, that he had the greatest respect for his ability, 
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that it was a pity that the people of New York did not have 
the use of his services. Before finally accepting, however, 
Osborne had an interview with Mr. Whitman and, assured 
of his cooperation, took over the wardenship on November 30. 

Watchfulness and fear are the dominant notes in a prison 
setting: fear of the prisoners by the guards, fear of the 
guards by the prisoners. Even thewarden’s residence at 
Sing Sing had its every closet padlocked, its every drawer 
bolted. The fear of cunning, of dishonesty, of double- 
dealing, of destruction, lurked on every hand. To Osborne 


. this whole atmosphere was repulsive. If he could not trust 


his own house servants he could not trust anyone—and he 
could not work at all. So he began’ by first ridding the 
warden’s residence of all evidence of suspicion. He would 
lock no drawers and keep his closets open, and in all this 
time at Sing Sing he never lost anything from his house 
but once. Thirty dollars disappeared—only later to be re- 
turned from the tailor shop. 

“What is the first thing I ought to do tomorrow?” asked 
Osborne of his prison valet the night of his arrival. 

“Go down into the mess hall and find. out what they are 
having for breakfast.” 

“Yes, I thought of doing that.” 

“And go alone. Don’t take the P. K.. or Mr. Johnson 
or any of the screws. Show them you are the boss.” 


ND so the first day opened with visits to the mess hall, 
where he tested what the men had for breakfast, to 
the shops, the death house, the cell block. He began that 
first day his consistent attack upon the problems of food, 
hospitalization, cleanliness, discipline. Moreover, he went 
down to the yard and mixed freely with the men. Every- 
where he was received with the best of will: The New York 
Times noted that “there were no incendiary fires and no 
strikes ... . all marks of coming and going of wardens in 
the past.” Reporters swooped down upon the prison in 
droves. To them Osborne declared that the prison was open 
at any time. It was the right of the citizens of the state to 
know what was going on in their institutions. “As a matter 
of fact,” he told them, ‘many, if not most of the iniquities 
which characterized the old prison system followed from its 
secrecy and seclusion.” 

On the second day of his wardenship, Osborne asked the 
executive committee of the Golden Rule Brotherhood, the 
limited organization set up by his predecessor, to draft 
a plan for a prison court to be presided over by the members 
of their executive board. The Auburn experience had given 
him a keen sense of its value as an agency of public morale, 
and as a means for relieving the administration of the onus 
of punishing men for minor infractions of the rules. On De- 
cember 5, the spokesman for the prisoners presented to the 
warden fifteen specific requests for changes in the prison rules. 
To these Osborne replied at chapel the next day—Sunday, 
December 6—within a week after he had become warden. 

That day ushered in a new charter for the men in the 
old prison—a new code in its penal administration. To 
recognize the right of prisoners to make a series of requests 
for changes in the prison rules was in itself a profound in- 
novation. More daring was Osborne’s next step. For the 
first time in the history of Sing Sing, perhaps in the history 
of prison administration, the warden of a great prison per- 
mitted himself to remain alone for hours with hundreds of 
convicted criminals, collectively guilty of all the crimes on 
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the statute books, He dismissed the guards so as to be able 
to carry on the discussion without a sense of restraint. In 
their stead were the chosen representatives of the prisoners 
themselves with the sergeant-at-arms standing at Osborne’s 
right and facing the men. This was a revolution in fact and 
not merely in theory. Less than two years before, no warden 
at Sing Sing ever went into the prison yard without first 
putting a loaded pis- 
tol in his pocket. 
Within the year pre- 
ceding, the men had 
mutinied and set fire 
to the shops. And 
here, in this strange 
setting, the men now 
met as men and talked 
of their needs; con- 
cessions were made 
and requests were re- 
fused in full freedom 
and the prisoners 
cheered themselves 
hoarse. They even 
cheered the reasons 
given for the refusal 
of some of their de- 
mands, 

Next morning the 
principal keeper puz- 
zled over the fact 
that not a single man 
had been reported for 
punishment in the 
preceding twenty-four 
hours. He shook his 
head doubtfully. It 
had never happened 
before. It had not 
happened in the 
twenty-eight years of 
his service at the old 
prison. It was beyond 
his understanding. 

The most impor- 
tant of the requests 
made by the men was 
this: [see note p. 182] 

We ask that the old 
system of discipline be 
materially altered, and 
that the executive com- 
mittee of the brotherhood sitting as a court shall be allowed to 
examine all minor cases of discipline and determine if prac- 


ticable the nature and extent of the penalties tobe inflicted for 
violation of the prison rules or the rules of the brotherhood. 


Osborne replied that he would not only grant the request 
but grant more than the men asked. He would turn over all 
cases of discipline to the prisoners’ court with the right of 
appeal to the Warden’s Court in cases of dispute as to the 
justice of the sentence; the Warden’s Court to consist of 
the warden, the principal keeper, and the prison physician. 
In Auburn, jurisdiction over attempted escapes, deadly 
assault upon an inmate or assault upon a guard, refusal to 
work and strikes had been retained by the warden. Here all 
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cases of discipline were to be handled by the prisoners as a 
court of first instance with right of appeal. The men cheered | 
and shouted and cried in approval. - | 

The other requests made by the men were of minor im-— 
portance, but taken together were significant and far-reaching 
in their consequences. The men asked | 
that the moving pictures which had been recently introduced } 

into the prison should | 
be shown on Sunday 
rather than Saturday > 
afternoon; 
that visitors 
prisoners should be al- 
lowed on Sundays, as 
the members of the © 
families of many pris- } 
oners could not afford }) 
to take a day off from 
their work; | 
that the men be al- | 
lowed to write letters } 
to outsiders whose } . 
names were not on the | } 
correspondence lists; —_| ! 
that they should be } 
allowed to purchase 
postage stamps from 
the correspondence de- 
partment with their — 
own money on deposit 
rather than to have to 
depend upon friends 
and relatives to supply ~ 
such stamps; 
that special letters be 
distributed to men 
who had no _ stamps 
when going out on 
parole, in case of sick- 
ness, death, or other 
emergency; that men 
should be allowed to 
retain daily papers 
rather than be com- }| 
pelled to return them — 
to the chaplain’s office; 
that men should be al- 
lowed to expend what- 
ever money they have 
on deposit for those 
things already allowed 
by the rules of the 
prison even if the name 
of the sender of the 
money is not_ indi- 
cated; 
that they should be al- 
lowed to receive gray 
sweaters and_ shoes 
from the outside; 
that no two men should be doubled up in the same cell unless 
they were father and son or brothers and then only by special 
request; 
that the dormitory places should be given first of all to those 
suffering from epilepsy or heart trouble; those crippled and 
aged; that the lights in the dormitory and cell block be allowed 
to burn till 10 p. M. so that those who wish could read another 
half hour; 
that steps be taken to relieve the excessive conditions of dust 
and lint in the mattress shop. 

All of these demands were granted by Mr. Osborne. 
Two requests were denied—that the screens be removed 
in the visiting room, and that inmates should be allowed 
Sunday newspapers. In (Continued on page 182) 


American Samoa: 


a National Park? 


By PAUL S. TAYLOR 


ID you know that last year we annexed 
American Samoa? That a commission now 
returning from these islands will advise 
Congress in December what to do with 
them? And that ten thousand Polynesians, 
represented by lavalava-clad chieftains on the 
commission with senators and congressmen, are concerned 
over what we may do? Probably you did not, for Samoa is 
so small and far away that except for Robert Louis Steven- 


_ son, most of us would not have known of its existence. _ 


The United States is in Samoa because Pago Pago is the 
finest harbor in the South Seas. As early as 1872 one of our 
Navy officers secured from High Chief Mauga the exclusive 
privilege of establishing a naval station there. Step by step, 
as time passed, we built up a title to the islands: a tri-partite 
agreement in 1899 partitioning claims to the various islands 
among Germany, Great Britain, and the United States; a 
document of cession given “‘without any solicitation” on April 
17, 1900, by the chiefs of Tutuila; acceptance by Congress 
of the cession in 1929, preceded, of course, by actual occu- 
pation by the Navy since the nineties. 

The present government of American Samoa is main- 
tained by the Department of the Navy, established under 
executive order of President McKinley in 1900. Only 
recently, perhaps partly because of dissatisfaction of some 
of the native chiefs of the islands, the anomalous situation 
was brought to the attention of Congress. It acted, as noted 
above: first, formally to accept the islands ceded’ twenty-nine 
years earlier; next, to send a commission to consider the 
establishment of a government for American Samoa. The 
public sitting of that commission in Pago Pago in September, 
“surrounded by a large crowd of chieftains and commoners, 
clad in the lavalava, or pulp dress of their forefathers,” is 
described by the press as “a strange and incongruous scene, 
in a setting as picturesque and seemingly foreign as could be 
imagined under the American flag.” Among the chieftains 
present was Mauga, sole survivor of the group which ceded 
Tutuila in 1900, also grantor of our first concession in 1872; 
and Magalei, representing the Mau, or native organization 
opposing naval government. These two chiefs, “old and 
wrinkled, carried themselves with great dignity as befitted 
their ancient Samoan blood and position. Chief Tufele, a 
strong, handsome young giant over six feet tall and weighing 
250 pounds, was a fine specimen of native physical perfection.” 

But behind this drama in which fulsome praise of the 
existing government by some natives is punctuated by verbal 
shafts from wily chiefs who express the discontent of others, 
lie deeper issues. The Samoans are pure Polynesians. Their 
primitive folkways and language persist: The prevailing 
life and customs will be visualized readily by those who have 
seen Moana of the South Seas, which was filmed in Western 
Samoa nearby. Intrusion of whites is principally in the form 
of the small naval colony at Pago Pago on the Island of 
Tutuila. Travelers on a steamship line between the United 
States and Australia visit here during the brief hours their 
vessel is in port. 


The area of the half dozen islands of American Samoa is 


‘less than fifty-eight square miles. Only a very small portion 


is arable. The inhabitants engage in the production of copra, 
or dried kernel of the ripe coconut, which is used princi- 
pally in making margerine and soap; this constitutes the only 
export from the islands. Some other products have been 
grown, but not in commercial quantities. 

But if rumor is correct, American pineapple growers, 
searching for more lands, are now giving some thought to 
American Samoa. Hearings before the commission in. Hono- 
lulu lend color to this, for there was talk of altering the 
native form of land ownership which is largely communal, 
by introducing private property within certain areas. 
Whether the rumor, then, is correct or not, hardly matters, 
for if the economic entry of the white man is not immanent 
now, it soon will be. And whether intended or not, intro- 
duction of the white man’s institution of private property in 
lana. would but prepare the way for those who will come 
“to aevelop the country economically” unless they are pre- 
vented. The proposal of this article is that they shall be 
prevented ! 


HE small population of the islands of American Samoa 

constitutes within the jurisdiction of the United States 
an isolated group maintaining largely the primitive culture 
which was theirs before the intrusion of the white man. 
Until now our interest in the islands has been almost solely 
naval. But.the political situation is in a state of flux, and 
the effect of what is done now to provide government for the 
islands will be felt indefinitely. Furthermore, the economic 
situation also appears to be in a state of flux. If the planta- 
tion system invades the islands under American capital, 
however benevolent, the islanders and their native culture 
are bound to be engulfed. 

The United States National Park Service has been estab- 
lished to preserve for future generations some of the dis- 
tinctive features of nature, including not only significant 
geological formations, but plant and animal life as well. 
Should we not look also to the National Park Service to 
conserve for our posterity one of the few remaining primitive 
cultures within our jurisdiction, or indeed anywhere else? 
Shall we allow the desire to use a few hundred or thousand 
acres more of land for pineapple raising, to destroy a human 
culture which is surely one of our significant cultural re- 
sources, as we have allowed the desire for lumber to 
devastate some of our finest forests, even threatening stands 
of timber within the very confines of our national parks? 

Whether the maintenance of an isolation from economic 
and political exploitation which will permit a primitive cul- 
ture to maintain itself in its native habitat, is “good” for 
the natives, raises moral questions which can never be entirely 
answered, since so much depends upon the subjective valua- 
tions of each individual “judge.” But for the purposes of this 
argument it is surely sufficient to point out that to allow 
political and economic intrusion of the white man into 
primitive cultures is all too often devastating to the native 
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populations themselves, resulting in Tasmania in complete 
extermination ; that even if the people survive, it is inevitably 
and irrevocably destructive of their cultures; and that the 
unrest of other races under domination of the white man, in 
all parts of the world, and including Western Samoa eighty 
miles away under a New Zealand mandate, is ample proof 
that these peoples themselves are not convinced that what 
we have done is “good” for them. Of course some intrusion 
would be inevitable, even under a national park administra- 
tion in Samoa, but it would be intrusion in such matters as 
health, in which our claim to conferring “‘benefits”’ is clearest, 
Finally, if there be hesitation on moral grounds to decide to 
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or misdeeds, is hardly likely to be continued by Congress as a 
permanent form of government. Yet government by civilians 
is nothing to look forward to with equanimity: it could 
hardly mean anything but a mixed succession of governors, 
excellent and otherwise, “lame ducks,” and the like. The 
National Park Service, on the other hand, probably repre- 
sents American civil servants at their best. It is a service 
which is accustomed to counsel with scientists in meeting 
its problems; its administration maintains continuity; its 
policy is conservation. 

The gist of the matter is simply this: The political situa- 
tion is in a state of flux, with the first steps already taken 
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aid a native culture to survive, let it be remembered that, 
possessing the power which the United States possesses, 
failure to take this step means that we must ipso facto 
assume the moral responsibility of permitting economic and 
political intrusion of the white man into this human culture 
after we have seen ample demonstration of what it has 
meant to other primitive. peoples. Would it not be easier to 
argue that to preserve a primitive and disappearing type of 
human society is to conserve one of the cultural resources of 
the world, than to argue laissez-faire, which means its rapid 
and irrevocable disintegration ? 

A naval administration in Samoa, whatever its past benefits 
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towards determination of the future political structure of the 
islands. The naval interest in the harbor will undoubtedly 
remain and naval control of the naval station continue; this, 
however, affects the present proposal very little if at all. We 
are probably on the eve of economic development which 
would make such a proposal as this in the future forever 
impossible. Leaving the naval station to the Navy, should 
not the United States create of the small islands of American 
Samoa an ethnological national park, and preserve for man- 
kind the human society which the natives have built up there? 
If such an end is to be accomplished, it is not only opportune, 
but imperative that action be taken at once. 
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Proof of the Puddings 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


HE proof of any pudding is eating. This is 
as true of political puddings as of any other 
kind. It is particularly true of the one the 
Russians have been concocting during the 

‘past thirteen years. No talk about it, no 
propaganda, one way or the other, can make 

it a success or a failure. Herein lies the fallacy and the 
futility of all the hysterical efforts of the Union of Soviet 
Republics and their sympathizers on the one hand and the 
hyper-terrified conservatives in all countries on the other, to 
make the facts look other than they are; to suppress the 
dissemination of the truth, whatever it may be, and to circu- 
late distorted facts, juggled statistics, and lies, from plain 
to damned, in order to create impressions favorable or 
horrendous, as the case may be. 

The truth is that we are daily drawing nearer the crack of 
doom for the present Russian regime; when out of the welter 
of tales and claims pro and contra will emerge the demon- 
stration—whether force-maintained communism as it has 
been practiced in Russia, is or is not workable under the 
conditions that happen to exist in the present state of the 
world—the state that is, whether you like it or not. 
Capitalism, fascism as it operates in Italy, and likewise any 
other social or economic system that can be devised, in the 
long run must abide the same test. When every available 
resource of force, of propaganda, of befuddling the people 
at home and abroad by slogans and scares, by inflation of 
credit, by pulmotor salesmanship, even by foreign war to 
distract attention from conditions, has been exhausted, cold 
economic facts, having their ultimate operation in the 
stomachs of individuals, come into their own. 

Prosperity is not a state in which great numbers of hungry, 
soul-starved people unemployed, or employed only enough to 
keep body and soul together, must derive their satisfaction 
in life from seeing others roll by in automobiles on the way 
to wasteful enjoyment. If capitalism in any form—or 
fascism, or communism, or whatever other system you please 
—whether under a despotic or democratic form of govern- 
ment, cannot contrive to prevent recurrent periods of de- 
pression and disaster; cannot guarantee at least a decent 
living in accordance with the customary regional notions of 
standard and reasonable need to every person willing to 
earn his food, shelter, and clothing and the support of those 
dependent upon him, it is a failure, and will go down in 
some form of decay or demolition, giving way to another 
experiment—which may at last serve no better! 

All history is the record of man’s effort to find the way to 
prosperity substantially so defined. No propaganda can stir 
a contented people to revolution; no slogans about patriotism, 
or “class struggle,” or ‘“‘sanctity of property,” or so-called 
economic laws, can effectively substitute for food. This is a 
brutal fact too much overlooked by those in Russia, in the 
United States, in all countries, who sit up nights worrying 


‘and spend days trying to torture opinion into their own 


way of thinking. The real occasion for anxiety in the United 


States at this moment is not stupid and ill-informed propa- 
ganda from Moscow, but the appalling number of well- 
behaved citizens who cannot find any way to earn their 
living. 
Only yesterday a quiet, hard-working wife of an in- 
dustrious farmer said to me: “I don’t know how the people 
are going to get by this coming winter. Do you believe that 
Americans will starve quietly?” In the last analysis, hunger 
and the sense of injustice are the only agitators to be feared. 


ROM the beginning of the present Russian regime I have 
had, and I still have, grave doubts of its success. 
Communism is a spiritual rather than an economic affair. It 
can succeed only where the spirit of the participants is one 
of. fellowship; where native selfishness is willingly subordi- 
nated to the common welfare—as in the primitive Christian 
Church before it became popular and _institutionalized, 
wherein “all that believed were together, and had all things 
common; and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all, as every man had need.” I do not believe that 
it is possible to maintain communism by force. To the Rus- 
sians, its spirit is more congenial than to those of any other 
country; but it is notorious that the Soviet scheme has had 
to be modified in many ways in concession to the individualist 
instincts that abide in every human animal. Unless the 
system as actually carried on in terms of cold economics, 
proves to work better on the whole for the pocket and 
eventually the stomach of the ordinary individual, than 
capitalism as actually carried on, it is doomed. And what 
is more, its failure after what will be regarded as trial on a 
large scale will serve for a long time to prevent its being 
tried again. . 


HE panic of Mr. Hyde, our estimable and personally 

charming secretary of agriculture, about the Russian 
sale of a few million bushels of wheat in the Chicago grain 
market, aside from its inherent absurdity and its political 
aspect as a herring across the trail, emphasizes this con- 
sideration. For long years before the war, Russia was one 
of the important wheat-exporting nations of the world. 
With adequate means of transport and cultivation Russia 
might dominate the grain markets of the world—nothing 
that Mr. Hyde or anybody else could do, by law or gospel, 
could prevent it. Certainly no arbitrary local rulings de- 
signed to deter a certain group in Chicago from doing what 
is lawful for others. Short selling of commodities of any 
kind, even with deliberate intent to depress prices, is a rou- 
tine phenomenon in every market; it was not invented yester- 
day by the Russians. The Soviet government could rig the 
wheat market as well through Liverpool as through Chicago ; 
could do it in Chicago through agents unidentifiable. But 
suppose the shoe were on the other foot—that we needed 
wheat and Russia, for malicious reasons, refused to sell it 
to us. What an uproar there would be! Russia is a con- 
venient goat; we are wholly hypocritical on the subject. 
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Even on the subject of their treatment of dissenters. Right 


now, in the state of Georgia, where children are afraid the 


Bolsheviks will get ’em if they don’t watch out, a group of 
radical labor agitators is in peril of death, under an antig- 
uated statute designed to hang persons inciting slaves to 
rebellion. Wherein does this differ from the Bolshevik 
policy of death for “‘counter-revolution” ? 

Anyhow, this dumping of wheat is a dangerous business— 
for Russia. A symptom of grave portent. On its face at 
least (one must discount heavily in appraising anything 
whatever in that country of inexplicable contradictions), it 
looks as if the Russian government, failing to get long-term 
credits for the purchase abroad of goods, especially ma- 
chinery, indispensable for the success of its economic pro- 
gram, were frantically selling whatever it had, for such prices 
as it could get—like many an American now out of a job, 
raising emergency cash to keep the roof over his head. If 
and when the sacrifice includes the food out of the family 
mouths, it indicates a desperate situation. There is shortage 
of bread in Russia. It was shortage of bread that tore 
the bottom out of czarism. 


LOWLY the world is beginning to realize its economic 
unity; that the old political divisions and divisiveness 
mean nothing useful in the new conditions. Governments 
are still to a lamentable extent under the control, psycho- 
logically at least, of men and influences saturated with the 
old preconceptions. In the military field, they patter about 
“lessons of the last war,” oblivious of the fact that in every 
war the “lessons” of the last one are the great stumbling- 
block; that the army that junks them quickest is usually the 
victor. Germany lost the war largely because things hap- 
pened that had no place in the philosophy of the German 
high command, steeped in old stuff out of books. Look over 
the list of the commanders of 1914-15, in any or all of the 
armies profoundly schooled in the “lessons” of old wars, 
and see how many of them survived the revolution in tech- 
nique. In all countries the military and naval pundits are 
doing the same old thing now. So in the economic field— 
old stuff, out of date. 
Young-minded folk, slowly gaining power, are recognizing 
that a new day has come in international economic relations; 
that the old stuff isn’t good any more. The slump in trade 
from which the United States is suffering now is not local— 
it is part of a world-wide situation due chiefly to the war 
and to the inescapable economic consequences of it. Thus 
far our principal contribution to the solution has been to 
add new tariff obstacles to the international trade which is 
as indispensable to us as to any other nation. Think what 
you will about the Russian form of government and the 
manners of its leadership; there is a tremendous market 
starving for our goods and able to pay for them with raw 
materials. Crippling and obstructing that interchange is 
biting off our nose to spite our face. What the world, all of 
it, needs most is to get to work in peaceable and mutually 
profitable interchange. Economic rather than political co- 
operation is the crying need of the day. 

This was the realization chiefly underlying the discussions 
at the Assembly of the League of Nations; this is what gives 
vitality to M. Briand’s scheme for some sort of federation 
of European states. This is what enfeebles the movement 
for disarmament—the conviction that without economic 
friendship and intercourse all the peace moves are futilities. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDINGS 


This is what gives continuing strength to the demand for 
the recognition of Russia.’ In all quarters it is seen, however, 
dimly, that obstacles to interchange of the useful products of 
industry are a chief cause of economic depression. 


LECTION of Frank B. Kellogg, former secretary of 

state, to the seat in the World Court vacated by the 
resignation of Charles E. Hughes, and then for the full 
nine-years’ term ensuing, was fully expected. It were un- 
gracious, however justified by the facts, to begrudge to Mr. 
Kellogg the credit that will always attach to his name in 
connection with the so-called Kellogg Pact purporting to 
outlaw war as an instrument of national policy. The fact 
abides that his sponsorship of that agreement was the chief 
reason for his selection despite his age of seventy-four years 
for the highest honor that the other nations can eonfer upon 
an American citizen. 

Of much greater significance, so far as concerns eur rela- 
tions with the League of Nations, is, it seems to me, the 
appointment of Prentiss Gilbert as observer for the United 
States at the League. This is a notable move forward. It 
affords a grim amusement to one who was present some four 
years ago when the Secretariat of the League received a 
request from the United States Government for all the 
printed output of the League from the beginning—from the 
government which previously had not accorded even the 
courtesy of formal acknowledgment of the League’s com- 
munications. Mr. Gilbert is no unschooled tyro; he is fit 
for the job. He has been assistant chief of the European 
division of the State Department, consul in charge at Geneva, 
and comes now to an office almost next-door to the League, 
from the post of first secretary of the Embassy of the United 
States at Paris. 

Yes, the American consulate at Geneva used to be across 
the river, a half-mile or so from the League of Nations. 
Came a time when intelligence recognized that that was too 
far away from the seat of international activities. Uncle 
Sam has moved his office at Geneva nearer to the place 
where goes on business his own direct interest in which in- 
creasingly dawns upon him. 

Meanwhile, Turkey, one of the little group of outsiders 
of which the United States is chief, is moving toward the 
League, as it is in many other ways westward. The past 
summer there has-been formed in Turkey a new party, the 
Liberal Republican, under the leadership of Fethey: Bey, 
formerly prime minister, since 1925 ambassador of Turkey 
to France. One of the principal points in its program is 
Turkey’s membership in the League of Nations. Russia of 
course will stay out indefinitely; but in Mexico, our other 
important colleague in outside-ness, there is a growing move- 
ment toward League membership. __ 

Time and facts tell. The League of Nations will survive 
and develop, despite and subject to its inherent defects and 
limitations, only if and because in the long run it demon- 
strates its usefulness. The iniquities of the Versailles Treaty 
will be modified if not altogether removed because they do 
not work—just as already they have been substantially 
modified in the Dawes and Young plans. .The Russian ex- 
periment will succeed or fail on its brass-tacks economic 
merits. For that matter so will other nations much surer of 
their footing. The scrap-heap of history is cluttered with 
the debris of nations very proud in their day—puddings that 
failed to meet the eating-test. 


Letters 


RINTING is the university art. The miracle 
of the press was granted Europe about 1450, 
and almost with this birth came the uni- 
versity printer. In 1469 the University of 
Paris invited three Germans to become the 
first printers of France, and in the halls of 

the Sorbonne as members of the faculty they published texts 
und learned works. At Oxford in 1478, one year after 
axton’s first book at Westminster, the second English press 
sssued a Commentary on the Apostles. Clerk and printer 
nave been companions ever since though their intimate and 
#ruitful relation was not concretely recognized in the United 
tates until Johns Hopkins, pioneer ever, gave us the first 
iniversity press. In 1892 President William Rainey Harper 
founded the University of Chicago Press along with the 
niversity to fulfil the 
third equal duty of 
seats of learning— 
reaching, research, pub- 
jeation. The older uni- 
wersities had fostered 
publication but they did 
mot feel that a printing- 
Wpress need be bone of 
heir bone, servant of 
wheir scholarly labors. 
"Now more than twenty 
yuniversity presses have 
Mboldly undertaken part 
Jot the burden of our 
‘great system of publish- 
ving. That system so long 
¢sustained by the devo- 
{tion of publishers and 
booksellers, often un- 
ifairly described as 
'“commercial,” is in con- 
‘fusion and process of 
‘change so that it is 
‘timely to inquire what 
these little-known 
presses are doing, what 
they hope, and what 
they need to serve edu- 
cation with their an- 
cient tradition and their 
high seriousness. 

The glory of that 
tradition can be learned 
from Oxford’s 450 years 
that have wedded schol- 
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arship with popular influence. The Press has been worthy of 
beautiful homes, in the Sheldonian Theater, in the Clarendon 
Building, in the stately London house. Its rolls are adorned 
by great names—of Laud, of Dr. John Fell (immortal as 
the symbol of a strange dislike), of Blackstone and Claren- 
don, of Furnivall and Murray. After fifty years of labor it 
has given us the great New Dictionary of the English 
Language; likewise, the Dictionary of National Biography, 
the Clarendon texts, superb editions of the classics, fine books 
for children, the publications of the British Museum and 
other scholar societies. From its ‘Learned Press” and its 
“Bible Press” have come books that in the General Catalog 
begun in 1916, reach to ten thousand titles and editions, in- 
cluding over one hundred of the Scriptures. For the art of 
printing it perfected India paper that makes large books con- 
venient in format; cut 
beautiful new type faces 
and the characters of 
rare languages; created 
in its craftsmen a guild 
unity for “accurate and 
beautiful printing and 
binding.” Its rare spirit 
is revealed in_ three 
facts: it still prints the 
University examination 
papers; it undertakes 
the humble task of mak- 
ing post-cards of great 
works of art; it an- 
nounced that at its new 
home, “Cricket and 
football fields are ma- 
turing.” So its books 
mature with the time- 
less patience of truth to 
serve both utility and 
beauty. The British 
Empire has fostered no 
institution more lovely. 

There is an ideal for 
our university presses! 
and though few of our 
college lawns have been 
rolled more than a cen- 
tury, we have begin- 
nings of promise. With- 
out suggesting compari- 
son, we may take the 
University of Chicago 
Press, the largest, as the 
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standard. It is regarded as the most efficient by the directors 
of many presses who with frank good-will gave me the facts 
for this article. In thirty-eight years it has grown from six to 
over nine hundred titles, and issues fourteen scholarly journals. 
In its last fiscal year it published 118 books, a record equalled 
by probably only half a dozen of our regular publishers. It 
publishes any kind of book except fiction; it prints and binds as 
“beautifully and suitably as possible”; it is governed by a board 
of the faculty—as are most university presses. But remember 
that Princeton has a press noted for fine printing, with a build- 
ing given by Charles Scribner, the happy evidence of the com- 
mon ideals of the old publishers and the institutional presses. 
Columbia (1895) is proud of issuing, in almost classic format, 
general books from every kind of author with an ever widening 
popular appeal. This is the modern character of these presses: 
their success is shown by the recent consideration of a 
Columbia book by one of the big book clubs. A Yale 
war book just missed such a choice. Clearly 
books that are considered for 75,000 
readers are not academic dry-as-dust. 
Columbia, in pursuit of this new 
freedom, set up in 1927 a profes- 
sional editorial body of five, quite 
independent of the Faculty, who, 
under the editor, Clark F. Ans- 
ley, devote themselves to the 
procuring, revision, editing, and 
printing of manuscripts according 
to the sternest standards, more 
“hard-boiled” than the regular 
publisher. They correct the Eng- 
lish of English professors! They 
labor for perfection of content, 
manner, and body, to give truth 
fine garments. Harvard has an 
enviable place, for with greater 
endowment resources than most 
presses, this happy one can devote 
itself to rare problems and assure 
them beautiful incarnation in print. 
But it too is contributing effectively 
in this new field of non-academic 
serious books. 

Yale has its own home, and a record 
of magnificent serial enterprises such as 
the Oriental series, the lectures of the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics, the 
Cornell studies in English, the Chron- 
icles of America that record our history 
in splendid form, and the vast Economic 
and Social History of the World War 
in which the university presses of the world have joined. Cali- 
fornia is devoted to technical and scientific books that can never 
be self-supporting. And the University of North Carolina is 
blazing a peculiarly American trail in ‘publishing the social 
records of a section: 


We are primarily interested in the South. We feel sure that we 
should continue our efforts to convince some of our people that an 
intimate knowledge of the South among at least a small number is 
practically necessary to an improved culture; and through our 
books we are attempting to supply a part of the information and 
stimulation to social thinking. 


The catalog must cease, with apologies to those other presses 
that with small means, give proof of energy and vision. 

What is this vision? The University of Chicago notes five 
obligations—to. publish: 

The results of scholarly research wherever it may be carried on 
for the benefit of scholars, 


The interpretation of new scientific knowledge for the benefit 
of general readers. 
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Text-books containing new facts and new methods of teaching | 
for the use of all kinds of educational institutions. 
The proceedings and reports of learned societies. 
Journals which carry reports on current investigations in 
specialized fields. { 


This must all be done with never a risk of making a profit! |) 
and that is the aim the university press most easily attains, Tt 


Many of their items do not even pay for the plates, and if by 
luck profits accrue from text books or private printing, they | 


that cost $5000 from which they expected a return of one- | 
fifth—but the scholars of the world needed the book. It is 7 
clear, then, that these presses are not under-cutting the regular } 
publisher. For by general agreement it appears they regard it © 
; as their first duty to serve scholarship and research }) 
by publishing books that would not otherwise see the — ii 
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believe they can give special attention to such sub- ti)’ 
sidized works whereas with the regular publisher, at 
however disinterested, they are inevitably secondary. 
The university imprint lends prestige and authority 
to such books, and offers encouragement to the re-_ 


surely influenced the format of books 41 
from regular publishers toward dig-  })i 
nity and beauty. Some, yet unprovided | 

\ with print-shops, undertake to educate ‘i 

| their local printers, even to the extent }h 

of importing skilled craftsmen. They } 

feel that some of our recent wide in- %y 

terest in history and science has been 

due to their labors; and all are eager 
for a larger share in the humanizing — 
of knowledge. To make scholarship |; 
less forbidding, to bring the items of — 

knowledge into place and perspec- — 
tive, to popularize without loss 
of truth—these are the new } 

ideals that lead these editors 4 

to scorn delights and live la-— 

borious days. And while they 
are “corporations not for pe- 
cuniary profit,” they are still 

: less charitable institutions to 

nurse feeble books. They resent the old quip that, “A uni- 

versity press is an organization whose function it is to publish 4} 

books that no one will read.” They want their books read, | 

now by many students as experimental texts, now by a few 
great scholars, now by the general public. On the whole they 
serve us well. 

Their finances are wonderful to behold. I would hate to 
be a bookkeeper for a university press, my hands eternally 
dyed with red. But the cloisters have always vowed poverty. — 

Princeton reports that, “the publishing department has never 

failed to show a substantial loss, from an average of $5000 to — 

a maximum of $15,000 per year, though on printing (for gen- — 

eral customers) we have made a profit, and from book-binding | 

a few hundred dollars.” At North Carolina the subsidy has | 

been increased from $3000 in 1922 to $12,000 last year. The _ 

average has been about $10,000. Minnesota says: “On certain 
books for class sales we are able to show a profit... . We 

frequently publish editions as small as five hundred of im- 
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prtant and expensive books with very limited appeal for which 
He cannot possibly charge enough to pay the printing bill.” I 
hther this is the story almost without exception. These def- 
its are the wound-stripes of honorable service in the long 
ar for truth. They are ridiculously small for a nation of 
wealth. The givers of this generation seem to be guilty 
= almost criminal negligence toward the university press. But 
rtunately by devotion and self-sacrifice the presses are gaining. 
1e says: “The income from sales is slowly but steadily in- 
easing. In one month they are covering considerably more 
a half our large and steadily growing program.” Our 
Itholars are printing less with their own blood. 


HE money spent is an investment in education and comes 
out of the general educational fund somehow as has been 
mown by Donald P. Bean of the University of Chicago Press. 
Mr. Bean has perhaps the broadest knowledge of scholarly 
blishing in this country, and we hope that his studies will 
metime be made available for others. He estimates that of 
rx million dollars spent for the publication of research studies 


educational institutions, three quarters of a million from 
ofessors’ dues and the like from individuals, business houses, 
blic libraries, and non-educational institutions, and one 
ralf million from foreign countries. The rest came from deficits 
borne by commercial publishers out of surplus, guarantees from 
thors, and subsidy from institutions for their own or other 
blishing facilities. This indicates the size and acuteness of 
ne problem of finding publication for our growing mass of 
2search. 

The conviction seems widespread that we do not need more 
esses now, but cooperation and even centralization of efforts. 
“alifornia declares: “Perhaps the greatest need is a powerful 
beency with adequate sales organization and resources for ad- 
hertising which will devote itself to the manufacture and dis- 
jbution of such books.” The presses face the marketing prob- 
«m—how to reach even the small audience interested, which 
Savid Pottinger of Harvard believes for general books is not 
sore than one hundred thousand, and more likely fifty thou- 
and.’The alumni of universities are poor prospects, and only 
yout fifteen libraries can be expected to buy every publication 
£4 press. One field, the foreign, is slowly coming back from 
ne period of war-time poverty when the presses had to depend 
most entirely on American buyers. One press holds that 
exchange of publications between universities is one of 
heir richest services, it maintains the intellectual currency at 
ymall expense. 

| On distribution, the problem is to reach the general public 
H ith the comparatively small number of books of wide appeal. 
‘Minnesota testifies: “Space advertising is very expensive and 
tf very little value without a sales organization to get the 
tooks into the bookstores where they can be seen.” Yet from 
| small budget one press is forced to spend $3000 a year on 
Heneral advertising, and $5000 on mail sales. One well-known 
liniversity adds: “University press books are not as a whole 
ery highly regarded by booksellers, and the comparatively 
fare occasions when we do have a ‘bookstore book’ we find 
|: hard to get on their shelves. Most of our sales are the result 
ff direct mail circularization, with, of course, the help of 
views. From reviewers a university press book gets probably 
hore than an even break.” Yet the hard-driven booksellers 
lrould handle the books if they sold—and soon. ; 

|| For scholarly publishing goes on in a highly rarefied time- 
pace continuum. The nub, oddly enough, is the warehouse. 
Nuch books are not hot cakes: they must be stored and financed 


r long periods. 


At Oxford the most venerable of the delegates’ publications 
ere stored in lofty stacks of unfolded sheets like the piers of a 
iorman crypt. From these was drawn into the upper air, in 1907, 
e last last copy of Wilkins’s Coptic New Testament, published 
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d_journals in one year, two million came from library funds . 
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in 1716, the paper hardly discoloured and the impression still black 
and brilliant. . 
What a triumph for truth against quick turnover! what secular 
immortality for Wilkins! what an amazing taste on the part 
of the last purchaser! what contrast to the shoddy ephemer- 
ality of our pulp books that wither in a decade! Oxford found 
a heroic solution by buying an entire estate “the amenities of 
which will not be impaired by factory-buildings’—and they 
needed it, for the stock of Clarendon Press books alone is 
almost five million. If some of our collectors of rare books 
want to serve letters they might build a central depository for 
our university presses, in the country but near transportation, 
where 191 years from now some eager savant can find me- 
morials of our culture. 

The financial problem is revealed in this excerpt from a letter 
from the famous scholar publishers of Leipzig, Karl W. Hiers- 
mann’s sons. I quote through the kindness of W. T. Couch 


“of North Carolina. 


I finance my publications mostly alone. The bigger books, let 
us say from Rm 80 upwards, are published in a limited number 
of 350 or 400 copies. I reckon on a sale within two years of 120 
to 150 copies. This should bring back my capital outlay. The 
remaining number that will bring the gain will sell only, let us 
say, five copies a year. This would leave me a stock for about 
thirty or forty years which is not so much for a highly specialized 
scientific book. Warehousing is not so very expensive here and ' 
the bigger publishers mostly own their own houses. You will see 
that the publisher who is in the field for forty years and has pub- 
lished during this time only ten important books a year will have 
a very fine list wherein the older books do not cost him anything 
any more, but will bring him a sure amount of income with which 


_he may finance the production of the next years, 


O rare German financier, challenging a restless generation! 
He is the tireless custodian of a revolving fund with a cycle of 
forty years, and each year’s fruits ploughed in for the future. 
He is a husbandman of culture, owning not a warehouse in 
Leipzig, but a treasure-house in eternity. The drums and 
tramplings of fad and profit do not disturb these everlasting 
Sabbaths while knowledge awaits resurrection. As Oxford 
says: “It is an advantage to be printed by a famous press. The 
author knows his work is not to be remaindered, pulped, or 
allowed to go out of print just because it does not enjoy a 
rapid. sale.” Why, we pulp publishers in less than forty years! 
The consolation in our pulping system for quick profits is that 
for many of our books, pulp is the true destiny. Remaindering 
clutters up our drug stores too much. 


UT one must not become impatient: these foreign firms 
are calm. Bitterness will not father wisdom, and the 
problem is grave enough without recrimination. The ideals 
and fine feeling in these university presses of ours, and the 
memory of the services our regular publishers have rendered 
so long, encourage faith. Changes will come: perhaps com- 
petition between the university and the old-line house for those 
borderland books that, though serious, show a profit. Such com- 
petition is not new. The Stationers’ Company in 1637 paid the 
Oxford Press 200 pounds, provided it would not publish the 
profitable almanac or Bible. Now the authors may decide, 
choosing the prestige and special audience of the university press, 
or the wider distribution and perhaps better royalty of the regu- 
lar houses. Such freedom of choice is eminently desirable. Per- 
haps the old-line houses deprived of their share of the best sellers 
by the high bidding for authors from firms organized only for 
profit out of a short list of star books, extravagantly promoted, 
will find they have no surplus with which to foster scholarly 
books at all. In that day (which I hope may never come, for 
I think commercial publishing close to life is a healthful thing), 
we may be happy to have university presses to take over a 
thankless task, and reward those who now labor for this new 

marriage of the university and the printing-press. 
Leon: WHIPPLE 
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Lord Morgan of Wall Street 


MORGAN THE MAGNIFICENT, by John_K. Winkler. 

320 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ITH the instincts of a reporter, Mr. Winkler has taken 

J. Pierpont Morgan from the gallery of Wall Street 
immortals and once more has blown the breath of life into him. 
That is a useful achievement, and should be commended even 
if the reviewer regrets that there is less in Morgan the Mag- 
nificent than he would like of the banker’s financial philosophy, 
and all too little of 
the social and eco- 
nomic setting in 
which he lived. 

Morgan’s passing 
marked the end of 
an epoch. He depart- 
ed from the stage 
just as American 
economic and finan- 
cial life was becom- 
ing too variegated, 
complex, and exten- 
sive to be dominated 
by any one personality. Accord- 
ingly, though the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan was technically suc- 
ceeded by his son—the present 
J. P.—Morgan in an authentic 
sense had no successor. There is 
today no one in Wall Street to 
whom everyone looks for lead- 
ership. Nowadays Wall Street is 
less picturesque and less decisive 
at critical times than it was in a 
simpler age when Pierpont Morgan 
consent. 

To the younger generation in Wall Street, Pierpont Morgan 
had become a legendary figure. By revealing that the size of 
his hat was 77%, that his pet personal aversions were E. H. 
Harriman, Andrew Carnegie, John W. Gates, and John D. 
Rockefeller, and that Morgan was a great and artistic lover, 
Winkler has recreated Morgan as a human being. 

In regard to his czarlike power in time of panic and crises, 
Winkler relates how bank presidents and treasury executives 
awaited his nod. ; 

“T am afraid we can’t help with any more money; our re- 
serves are too low,” one timid trust company president told 
Morgan in the panic year of 1907. 

“What!” cried Morgan. “Do you realize what you are 
saying? To-morrow you may have no reserves at all.” 

When urged a little earlier in that fateful year to help 
certain weak trust companies that were on the brink of ruin, 
Morgan refused, saying: 

“T can’t go on being everybody’s goat. I have got to stop 
somewhere.” 

Winkler reveals Morgan, the father of the modern trust- 
building or merger idea, as a highbrow—certainly asa distinctly 
undemocratic fellow, with an immense belief in the superiority 
of a small coterie of the elite in finance, in art, and in the 
general business of living. Winkler delineates Morgan as a 
powerful character who knew where he was going, and who 
was true to himself. 

Winkler has only scratched the surface in exploiting the rich 
literary treasure which inheres in the Morgan tradition. When 
the real history of the period between the Civil War and the 
Great War is written, Morgan will perhaps loom larger than 
any political figure. His eminence was a symbol of the drift 
of leadership from political to economic standard bearers. 
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Morgan was not only a dynastic overlord of Wall Street, but 
also in his private life was a law unto himself in regard te 
morals and manners. He acted in the grand manner and there’ 
was nothing offensive in his unconventionalities. 4 
Winkler’s lively tale about Wall Street’s first citizen is 
vividly related and makes vivacious reading. In literary quality 
it measures a distinct advance over Winkler’s previous biog- |} 
raphies of Hearst and Rockefeller. In passing it should be 
said that the policy of secrecy pursued by the House of Morgan, } 
handicaps the biographer. Perhaps some day we shall get a 
definitive biography under 
the title, The Life and Let- } 
ters of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
MErRYLE STANLEY 
RUKEYSER 

New York City | 


“Wanted: Work” 


SOME FOLKS WON’T WORK, 
by Clinch Calkins. Harcourt. \ 
Brace. 202 pp. Price $1.50 | 

postpaid of Survey Graphic. a 

me 


NE difficulty which h 
persistently dogged ot 


Ss 


At home: “In the 

art of dining we 

Americans are sadly 
deficient” 


oe 
Abroad: “The awe u 
with which one head 
waiter, one plain 
waiter, and one 


acolyte watched” 
attempts to find remedies fo 


unemployment, has been the 
inability to shake the com- 
fortable classes out of their 
complacency and make them 
sympathetically cg i 


a 


the poignant hardships which 
those who seek work un- 
middle-class and the wealthy 
maintain a relatively cal- 
lous indifference to all this 
suffering and hence are not moved to action. It is the supreme 
merit of this book (which is based upon three hundred cases }; 
of unemployment collected by the National Federation of |; 
Settlements in the so-called properous year of 1928-29) that 
if tells the plain, unvarnished tragedy of unemployment as it 
works out in the fate of families, in a manner which, while || 
not over-strained, should move the heart of the most compla- |: 
cent Babbitt. These men whose stories are told, were not |’ 
ineficient workmen, and they lost their jobs through no fault 
of their own. They diligently sought for work during months — 
when the steadily upward movement of stocks was hailed as | 
proof that God had indeed abundantly blessed business and that | 
the Republican Party was His prophet. And yet their suffer- 
ings and those of their wives and children were greater even _ 
though more humbly cast than were those of Odysseus or Lear, 

I am a statistician and I pride myself on being tough-minded, | 
but these stories left me weak with the anguish which always 
comes from seeing brave souls struggling with impersonal fate. 
The Ardmore carpenter who laid down his tools as he died from 
hunger; the six-year-old child of the working mother, who 
apologized because her three-year-old sister had cut her hand; 
the thirty-year-old wife who had all her teeth pulled in 
order to save her unemployed husband the expense of having 
them filled; the exhausted Mrs. Kurfee and three young 
daughters living in one room close to a red-light district; the 
expectant mother in Philadelphia crying because she was not 
able to get the food which nurses were telling the settlement 
class that coming babies needed; the Chicago truckman re-_ 
fusing food and becoming insane because he felt he had lost 
his place in the world—all of these and many others one cannot 
forget. These and tens of thousands like them are the casu- 
alties of unemployment—the greatest industrial menace to the 
happiness of those who labor. If the settlements and Miss _ 
Calkins do not cut through the stiff hide of middle-class in- 


availingly, actually suffer. I t 
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difference with these moving chronicles of heroism and human 
loss, then there is no hope for the improvement of the world 
by pity. And if large sections of the American public are not 
stirred to action by this book, then our organized Christianity 
will have shown itself to be bankrupt of the real qualities of 
an active compassion. I can only wish that every comfortable 
family may take the occasion to read this book. If they do 
and if they have hearts softer than stone, the battle for the 
reduction of the losses from unemployment will be more than 
half won. Paut H. Dovucras 
University of Chicago 


Himself in Spite of Europe 


A TOURIST IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, by A. Edward Newton. Little, 
Brows. 252 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


URSUING his natural bent as a book collector, Mr. New- 

ton went in search of a poet’s grave in rural England, and 
met the last of the sporting parsons. This gay old curate, pur- 
suing his natural bent, demanded to know what games a middle- 
aged American played and the answer was that “I loathed 
all games except kissing games, in which I was not now as 
expert as I once was.” And there you have the note of a de- 
lightful and witty book. Mr. Newton takes himself and his 
habits to England and the continent without shame and without 
boasting, indeed makes of them the best part of the story. As 
witness the long, black, ladies’ stocking which he has always tied 
about his eyes to induce sleep, which a Swedish chambermaid 
whisked away before his wife should find it. His habit of early 
rising led to the shrewd observation that in Germany “by seven 
in the morning there were as many people going to their of- 
fices as with us at half past eight, and more than London 
could show at nine.” He is the delightful and rare traveler 
in the middle of the road, neither a drunken playboy nor a 
tense tripper flashing through the galleries bent on seeing every 
old master in Europe before Thomas Cook blows the home- 
bound whistle. And, bookman that he is, he rests his travel 
philosophy on Dr. Johnson: “When Boswell inquired whether 
he did not think the Giant’s Causeway worth seeing, ‘Why, 
sir, yes, worth seeing,’ the Doctor replied, ‘but not worth going 
to see.” Dr. Johnson and Dr. Newton (he has three degrees 
but tries to conceal them) would enjoy a reunion at the 
Schloss Hotel in Heidelberg. 
There the Yanks pour in 
every evening for late dinner 
and seize at once upon the 
head waiter who speaks ex- 
cellent American (as why 
shouldn’t he, with a winter 
job in Brooklyn?). “Say, 
buddy,” they say, “now how 
long will Heidelberg take? 
Can I do it and catch the 
10:30 in the morning?” The 
invention of the term, “mu- 
seum fatigue,” is enough to 
endear the book to all hus- 
bands, and the illustrations by 
Gluyas Williams will add to 
the joy of nations. A. K. 


Tale of the Dinner Coat. 


THE EDWARDIANS, by V. Sackville-West. Doubleday-Doran. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 


NGLISH novelists who belong to the aristocracy or write 
from the inside of that tight circle called Society, have a 
consciousness of their caste that makes their work seem a 
monumental piece of confidential reporting. It is propaganda 
for the system, however grim and ruthless some of the por- 
traiture and characterizations—publicity for the glorification of 


314 pp. 


“New things, however old they may be, fatigue me” 


This and the illustrations on the opposite page are from draw- 
ings by Gluyas Williams for A. Edward Newton’s A Tourist 
in Spite of Himself. Little, Brown and Company 
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the caste, its members, its traditions, its houses and lands, and 
its inescapable reverence for the dinner coat. ‘Those inclosed 
within its magic circle, whether entrenched or invited for the 
week-end, are happy victims. They give the garden parties, 
the house parties, the fétes, and invariably dress for dinner to 
please the butler. They have not the misgivings of those 
looking in. Miss Sackville-West, familiar to everybody in a 
sombre black costume and broadcloth brimmed black hat like 
a bull-fighter’s, writes from the inside of this circle where 
birth and good fortune placed her. She feels a reverence for 
the lands and houses of the only legalized aristocracy left in 
the world, and she doesn’t forget the custom of dressing for 
dinner. The dinner coat ought to be the British National 
Emblem. 

The Edwardians is the picture of the epoch of Edward VII, 
but the real thing in the heart of the novelist is the great house 
of Chevron and the young duke’s ultimate submission to it and 
its claims upon him. The great houses about which Miss 
Sackville-West writes are always the ancestral place of Knole 
that has belonged to the Sackvilles since Henry VII. She should 
worship it. Who wouldn’t? 

Chevron is vast. It has seven acres of roof. It has countless 
rooms, countless servants, oaks listed 
in the Domesday book, parks, deer, 
villages, a complete, self-sustained, 
baronial establishment. It is delightful 
to read about, and Miss Sackville-West 
in her exalted mood writes beautifully 
about traditions and manners and 
customs. The ways of a duchess with 
her tiring-maid, how she gets into her 
petticoat and out of her corsets, her 
intimate and trivial moments, her 
amours, though that word is a little 
strained, all the revelations of that 
worshipful world, are kindly opened 
to the curious. It’s not a noble feeling, 
to be instructed about the nobility, but 
this novelist writes so well it is good 
reading. 

It isn’t a vital, real thing, however. 
It’s too much a memorial. This aris- 
tocratic novelist wants us to see and 
understand and above all appreciate 
everything that it has been her sacred 
privilege to enjoy as her heritage. 
She symbolizes; she characterizes and 
her story waits patiently for her 
events, and they are not awfully 
thrilling when they occur. In spite of 
Sebastian’s misbehavior with a rather 
large number of women of different 
classes. 

The duchess has two children, 
Viola and Sebastian. At that incisive 
moment of their first revelation to us, 
Viola is seventeen, in pigtails and not 
allowed to come to dinner, and 
Sebastian is nineteen and properly 
bored at having to. One of the thirty- 
odd guests making up an intimate little house party is an 
Antarctic explorer who is being lionized by the duchess and 
used by Miss West as her outside point-of-view. Viola finally 
marries the explorer, and Sebastian after very complex experi- 
ments and shaded experiences, settles down to devote his life 
to his ancestral place, which is just what he ought to do. 

I am not prepared to say, as has been said, that the book is 
primarily a satire. It satirizes an epoch and is truthful and 
honest and very clear in its intention to appraise the Edwardians 
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as frivolous, silly, pleasure-loving and very, very light. The 
new generation to which Miss Sackville-West and Sebastian 
belong are better than their predecessors. If they should chance 
to meet the new poet-laureate, they would know who he is and 
would have read his poetry. King Edward upon meeting 
Thomas Hardy said, “They tell me you write.” 

They are soberer than their elders, more earnest, better 
educated. They are upholding all the traditions and dress for 
dinner, but they have cut away from the purely frivolous, and 
while their lives are still rigid and theatrical to the great profit 
of the novelists who write about them, they are more whole- 
some and respect-worthy, a word Miss Sackville-West is 
fond of. 

In my critical but very simple taste, it’s much pleasanter to 
read about the trivial and symbolized affairs of the aristocracy 
than the most vital and gripping things that happen to other 
sorts of people, and particularly if that aristocracy be the 
genuine which is English. I get awfully annoyed, however, at 
some of the tricks and the chief of these is the dinner coat. 
Whatever Frenchman it was who flung at the English that 
they were a nation of shopkeepers should have said tailors. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Joun Parmer DarNALL 


Hopes for Germany 


GERMANY IN THE POST-WAR WORLD, by Erich Koch-Weser, trans- 
lated by A. Paul Maerker-Branden, with an introduction by Jacob Gould 
Schurman. Dorrance. 222 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

STRESEMANN, by Rudolph Olden, translated by R. T. Clark, Dutton. 
226 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 

HINDENBURG: THE MAN AND THE LEGEND, by Margaret Gold- 
smith and Frederick Voigt. William Morrow. 304 pp. Price $3.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


A beak now when Germany is in political uproar and more than 
commonly the subject of gloomy foreboding within and with- 
out, these three sane books are timely. They afford an open- 
minded reader fair background for what is going on, revealing 
pretty well how present conditions have come about and why 
one may have considerable confidence in the sanity of net re- 
sults. One can discern, too, why two men, more than any other 
individuals in the post-war picture, have represented present- 
day Germany to the outside world and have served so remark- 
ably to stabilize both internal and external conditions during a 
period of turmoil and adjustment which would have spelled 
chaos in almost any other country, including our own. 

Here is an account of the new Germany by the leader of one 
of the moderate parties in the Reichstag; a man steeped in the 
new politics, internal and international, broad enough to see 
his country under the new conditions, not only as a patriotic 
German but from the outsider’s point of view. He was a 
member of the Weimar convention which framed the new con- 
stitution; he has served in the cabinet and as vice-chancellor. 
He has been mayor of at least three important German cities. 
He has traveled widely abroad, including an extensive tour of 
the United States; he was even an invited guest at the celebra- 
tion of Governor Smith’s re-election in 1926. 

Koch-Weser was one of those who in 1928 helped me to 
realize the fundamental sanity of the German people, and the 
probability that the new republic would weather its storms. 
Now that the extremists of Left and Right are bedevilling 
politics, I am remembering what Koch-Weser’said about the 
working of proportional representation in creating a political 
hash in the Reichstag, of scattering groups representing little 
or no substantial or permanent body of sentiment, but able to 
combine into transient blocs without responsibility but with 
immense power of mischief and obstruction. He pointed out 
the exceeding smallness of the nucleus in Germany of real 
Communists, and the fact that under Great Britain’s elective 
system, or our own, they could not elect a single member to 
the national parliament. In his book he exhibits no anxiety 
about the Red Terror on the one hand, or the extreme re- 
actionaries on the other. Of Fascism he says that “at least 
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95 per cent of all Germans have no symathy for such ideas.” 

With a sure hand and a scholarly historical knowledge he 
traces into the long past the roots of today’s Germany in the 
world-perspective. He deals with the present and scans the 
future that well-informed, common-sense Germans see, hope, 
and expect. He does not underrate the perils, nor yield any- 
thing substantial of the German faith in the rectitude of 
German motives in the war; yet his temper in viewing the 
controversial issues is well illustrated by his comment, for in- 
stance, upon the discussion of “war-guilt.” He tells how he 
found in other countries the legend of Germany’s, “exclusive” 
responsibility; turning then to the hot discussion of the matter 
within Germany and efforts to. muzzle it, he s ys: 

In view of this state of affairs, those motions presented to the 
Reichstag in 1928 by the German Nationalists, which provide 


punishment for people who publicly express their belief in Ger- 
many’s war guilt, seem—although perhaps honestly meant and 


resulting from an outraged sense of justice—inimical to the best’ 


interests of Germany. If, within our own boundaries, we do not 
permit free discussion of the war-guilt question, we cannot expect 
foreign countries to believe that we are ready for honest argu- 
mentation and that there is nothing for us to fear in airing the 
question. 

Koch-Weser makes it very clear that the Stresemann policy 
of conciliatory foreign relations has and has had his complete 
sympathy; that it represents the desire of the great bulk of the 
German people. He fully realizes that if only by reason of her 
peculiarly isolated and girdled geographical position, peace with 
all the world is her only salvation; war was the surest method 
of her destruction. He is an intelligent spokesman for Ger- 
many’s desire to solve the terrible problems in which the war 
bogged her and her neighbors; to work them out in her own 
way and with her own resources. 


UDOLPH OLDEN, of the Berliner Tageblatt, is one of 
the best-known journalists in Germany. When I visited 
President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia a year ago he had just 
been there, producing an extraordinarily vivid and intelligent 
interview. He knows how to draw a human picture, which is 
more than can be said of other biographers of Stresemann. The 
late foreign minister of Germany, as Olden depicts him, is a 
human being, not a flawless hero. One of the most discerning 
disclosures is of the tremendous revulsion that came to him 
when he first realized that the German people had been duped 
by the military leaders. One sees him growing, the light spread- 
ing within him. It is the long story of a man out of obscure 
beginnings, by inherent greatness forging himself and his way 
on the anvil of vast circumstance for his place among the 
immortals of history. Although greatly missed in the present 
juncture, the truth is that he finished a great work, and in the 
finishing of it burned himself out. Germany’s international 
future must be built upon the foundations to which he con- 
tributed more than any other man. 


HE Hindenburg biography, the most interesting and dis- 

criminating that I have seen, completely destroys the legend 
of a superman, and incidentally throws strong light into obscure 
corners of the history of the war. Emerges from it not a 
German Washington but a normal product of militarism after 
the strictest sect—a slave of Obedience sometimes quite ab- 
surdly naive about it—who desires only to know the identity 
of the sovereign whom he is to obey, to whom he is to be loyal 
with every fibre of his being. All his life he served, with some- 
thing almost servile about the fealty, the House of Hohen- 
zollern. When sovereignty in Germany was invested in a 
republic, he followed it thither. The Fatherland summoned 
him to the presidency; stolidly, with the unquestioning obedience 
that has been the whole technique of his life, he marched to 
the place assigned to him and does his duty there. He has no 
compunctions about it; indeed, “It’s not such a bad constitu- 
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jj tion,” he said upon reading the charter which empowers him; 
| but—his not to reason why., The story of the man, exceedingly 
| well-written, with fine reserve and a certain grim irony in- 
|herent in the subject-matter, by an American woman long 


resident in Germany and her husband, who after the war was 
Central European correspondent of The Manchester Guardian, 
is naturally inextricably interwoven with that of the war, in 
which he played a part very great though, as one clearly sees, 
not so great as that which war-time legendry gave him. Per- 
haps the impression of stolidity and wooden obedience is 
exaggerated. I believe myself 
that this old soldier has much 
more of imagination and 
initiative, of depth of con- 
viction and personal enthu- 
siasm than these authors give 
him credit for. But on the 
whole one cannot escape the 
totality of the picture, of a 
doughty figure for whom | 
“Verboten” and “Gestattet” 
are law and gospel, the Urim 
and Thummim of ultimate 
morality. Just now I believe 
him to be peculiarly the right 
man in the right place. 

JoHN PALMER GavIT 


What’s Wrong with 


Porto Rico 


PORTO RICO AND ITS PROB- 
LEMS, by Victor S. Clark and 
associates. The Brookings Insti- 
tution. 707 pp. Price $5.00 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


HAT Governor Roose- 
_velt’s plea for Porto Rico 
was not a political manoeuver 
but actuated by the acuteness 
of- the economic maladjust- 
ment, is revealed by a reading 
of Porto Rico and Its Problems. The findings of this survey by 
the Brookings Institution is the most thorough and complete 
study of Porto Rico available. 

The major problem is the oversupply of labor. Several 
chapters show that this has created low wages, unemployment, 
and inadequate subsistence. Food costs more than in the United 
States, yet the wage of the common laborer, who supports an 
average of five others, is less than one dollar a day. In one of 
the principal cities, 27 per cent of the adult laborers are con- 
tinuously unemployed. The laborers live on a diet of rice and 
beans, barren of vegetables and fruits despite the tropical 
climate which makes the growing of the latter compara- 
tively easy. 

One finishes the book with a feeling of anxiety. Since emi- 
gration sufficient to relieve the over-population is impossible, 
production must be increased. In agriculture, the profitable 
production of the three major crops—sugar, tobacco, and coffee 
—is today near the maximum. Experiments. are being con- 
ducted in the growing of vanilla, cocoa, mulberry trees for silk 
worms, and fruits. The prospect for increased manufacturing 
is more encouraging. Although lacking raw materials and 
handicapped by high interest and unfair steamship rates, Porto 
Rico has a large supply of labor that learns quickly, and the 
great protected market of the United States. In the last 
few years canning and needlework have shown increased 
output. : 

Fundamentally, Porto Rico’s problem is one of health and 
education. Over 90 per cent of the people suffer from hook- 


a 


A color etching by T. F. Simon, courtesy Rudolf Lesch in 
Book stalls on the Seine 
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worm, and 61 per cent. of the country people over ten years of 
age can neither read nor write. Yet despite these gloomy 
statistics, it is in just these two fields that Porto Rico has made 
the greatest progress since the United States took control in 
1898. ‘Today, 37 per cent of the total budget goes for these 
two activities. Since 1900 the death rate has fallen from forty 
to twenty, and school registration has quintupled. Education is 
based on the teaching not so much of classroom subjects, as 
better methods of living and of production. Vocational and 
agricultural education and home economics are the instruments 
for building up a _ well- 
educated rural population. 
Whether an enlightened 
peasantry will be contented 
to work on land  three- 
quarters of which is owned 
by corporations, is a ques- 
tion that worries the land- 
owners today. 

The author and his asso- 
ciates have presented a mass 
of statistical data to re- 
inforce every statement. An 
appendix prepared by three 
Porto Rican investigators 
contains additional illuminat- 
ing data on the peasant, ex- 
ternal trade, and the prin- 
cipal agricultural crops. Yet 
despite this detailed analysis, 
one wishes that less space had 
been devoted to discussion of 
government organization and 
the budget, and more to so- 
cial and educational prob- 
lems. After all, Porto Rico’s 
hope does not lie in an im- 
proved government service so 
much as in educating the 
mass of the population to 
more intelligent methods of living and working. 

Institute of International Education LAURENCE DuGGAN 
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THE ELIZABETHAN UNDERWORLD, by A. V. Judges. 
pp. Price $6.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Dutton. 542 


HE author of this intriguing collection of old documents 

is a professor of history in the London School of Economics. 
He wonders why historians have so long neglected the rogue 
literature of Elizabethan times, and the answer is that his- 
torians have been more interested in events than in human re- 
lations. Truly the documents assembled in this volume are a 
mint of information on social conditions during that revolu- 
tionary transition from feudal ruralism to the beginnings of 
industrial urbanism. The highway and forests, and all the 
vacant lots besides, were crowded with vagrants, rogues, 
families dispossessed, gypsies, peddlers and fakers. As the years 
passed all these outcast classes and types began to develop 
traditions and customs of their own. A number of contempo- 
rary writers wrote about these vagrant classes, in fact, a very 
rich and realistic literature sprang up. Much of it perished, 
but some of it, thanks to the antiquarians, endured. 

Judges has collected and published a number of these old 
essays, pamphlets, poems, and stories as data on social and 
economic conditions. He supplements the original documents 
with copious notes and an introductory analysis. They throw 
considerable light on the Elizabethan social order but they are 
no less valuable if one only wants entertaining reading. Take, 
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for instance, the Caveat for Common Cursitors, written by 
John Harmon in 1566; Harmon was a sort of roadside magis- 
trate who spent years chastising the wandering rogues. His 
book is a warning to other magistrates telling them how to 
deal with outcasts and for their benefit he classified the types 
of “mischievous mislivers.” 

Some of the other documents, written sometimes as slum 
literature for public sale, were copies of others; in fact, there 
seems to be a great deal of borrowing back and forth. Thomas 
Dekker who wrote The Bellman of London included in this 
volume, was probably a master plagiarist. The same is said 
to be true of Robert Green, called by a contemporary “a 
scholar, a discourser, a courtier, a rufhan, a gamester, a lover, 
a soldier, a traveler, . . . a cozener, a railer, a begger, an 
omnigatherum, a gay nothing.” Five of his pamphlets are in- 
cluded. There is an extensive glossary of terms, or what one 
of those early writers called the “lewd, lousy language of these 
loitering lusks and lazy larels.” Nets ANDERSON 
Seth Low Junior College 


‘‘Some Measure of Greatness”’ 


ADAM’S REST, by Sarah Gertrude Millin. Livertght. 315 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE pattern of this novel is that of a gently flowing stream. 
Its curving lines cross and fade and reappear to cross again; 
but always there is the sureness of life seen whole. In her 
earlier book, The South Africans, Mrs. Millin has given a 
sample of that solid knowledge of the basic facts of South 
Africa which underlies all her novels. It is the rugged earth 
suspected rather than seen beneath the calm realism of her in- 
terpretations. But it is in the warm pigments of the main 
design of her stories, in the individual strands of human ex- 
perience, rather than in the more broadly indicated backgrounds 
that we feel the real meaning of South Africa. Her novels 
give us authentic portraits of people, very much like ourselves, 
in their response to a unique social setting. Authentic because 
they are sincere, simple in outline, intimate in their appeal. 
Again we find ourselves in a small town of the Cape Colony, 
watch its children grow into early manhood and womanhood, 
into maturity. But the sly satire of some of the author’s 
earlier images of men and women has here made way for a 
more comprehending sympathy. A single introductory page 
sets the tone that is maintained to the last: a reflective and 
patient receptivity for that essential quality in each of the 


small group figures which touches even the most commonplace 


with beauty and some measure of greatness. 

Again the peculiar racial situation of South Africa provides 
its undercurrent of conflict; but here it is not the major theme 
unless with anthropological inquisitiveness we make it so. It 
is true the life of the Lincoln family would have been very 


different had it not been for the constant eruption into it of. 


the social ambitions of colored folk, and for a sensitiveness 
to race distinctions inherited from earlier days when these 
distinctions were so clearly marked that they hardly entered 
into consciousness. For a study of race attitudes in a period 
of social readjustment the book offers reliable information. But 
its main importance lies in the realm of literary values; for, 
through her art of quiet and almost unaccented narrative Mrs. 
Millin kindles in her readers that compassion which lifts them 
out of their own time and its immediate problems to realize 
the mystic splendor of our common human destiny. 

The Inquiry Bruno LAsKER 


Law vs. Crime 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN AMERICA, by Roscoe Pound, Holt. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE distinguished dean of the Harvard Law School, Roscoe 
Pound, delivered these five lectures on the Colver Founda- 
tion at Brown University on Criminal Justice in America. If 


216 pp. 
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a problem clearly stated were always half solved, Dean Pound’s ! if 
book would take us at least half way out of our difficulties in) 
the field of criminal law and its administration. Unfortunately 7’. 
a state of affairs better than the one existing depends on get- 


ting large numbers of people, some of whom have an adverse 
interest, to act along the indicated lines. 


With a splendidly refreshing and stimulating scope of scholar- | 
ship, and with a penetrating analysis, the argument moves on 


It is too finely knit for adequate review. 
When Dean Pound says 


to its conclusions. 
One can only make a few remarks. 


that “the end of law is the adjustment or harmonizing of con- | 


flicting or overlapping desires and claims, so as to give effect 
to as much as possible with the least sacrifice,” one feels that 
he is importing an “ought” rather than stating a fact. The 
sophist who remarked that law is the will of the stronger 


came closer to fact than subsequent centuries of sophistry have | th 


been willing to profess. Fortunately the will of the stronger 
does generally include elements of complex human nature other 
than selfishness. 

Though Dean Pound obviously appreciates the beauties of 
his lawful wedded wife, the English Common Law, with its 


statutory extensions and modifications, one gains an impression — 


that he feels something of the lure of the exotic European lady 
of Roman ancestry, and that he wonders if his spouse may not 
be induced to assume some of the foreign graces. It is among 
his themes that part of our trouble with the administration of 
criminal law comes from carrying into an industrialized, urban 
life an Eighteenth Century system adapted to a rural and 
pioneer social order. At the same time he says that the rural 
representative majority in the state legislatures presents one 
of the obstacles to change. So we are not entirely urban after 
all. Shall we elaborate a system with an eye single to urban 
conditions? Or is it possible to so change our criminal law 
administration as to fit equally both the urban and the rural? 
Dean Pound does not dwell on the great need of our law, 
civil as well as criminal, for a decent use of the English lan- 
guage, including style in its larger aspects of arrangement. 
The legal mind is at once one of the best and one of the worst 
of mentalities. Law, of necessity, engages in drawing lines, 
making distinctions, A hair divides the false and true. And 
this must be so. It were well, however, that the hair were a 
pronounced brunette readily discernible on white paper. 
New York City Hastincs Lyon 


Up-State Drama 


THE BIG BARN, by Walter D, Edmonds. Little Brown. 
$2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ALPH WILDER had conquered the wilderness. In the 
late 1850’s his house, the largest in the county, and the 
most comfortable, dominated a fertile valley, and behind it 
were forest and deer-park. The village and county knew him 
for a man, a hard man, but a dependable, dramatic one. He 
was aware of his own worth. He had come to sixty years on 
his own merits, and his ambition was to realize, through his 
sons and their families, if they were to have any, a sort of 
dynastic security that was not unmingled with his love for the 
valley. His daughters, all save Joan, had married and gone 
to the West with their husbands; Henry was bringing Rose, his 
Boston bride, home—Henry the dreaming, complaining Latin 
scholar and Abolitionist, ineffectual away from his books and 
not of much account there, as his father suspected. Bascom 
remained his father’s hope—Bascom, wild and untamable, al- 
ways getting mixed up with women, in trouble of one sort or 
another continually, the favorite of the family, by far the most 
lovable, most daring, and most dangerous of the Wilders. 
With the coming of Rose (who saw her husband in a new 
and scarcely pleasant light when she came to understand his 
family, the family he hated, despised) there was bound to be 


333 pp. Price 


rama: drama that involved them all. The building of the 
big stone barn, the most ambitious project of the countryside, 
jies in the background, a symbol, beyond its reality, of Ralph’s 
mbition and of growing, changing America. All the neighbors 
ork on it; the issues of abolition and southern rebellion are 
talked out in the building of it; neighborhood issues come to a 
nead in its rafters, jealousies smoulder in men working side by 
de. When Lincoln called for troops, a company formed at 
WRalph’s barn on the last day of its building. 
Mr. Edmonds, whose Rome Haul (set in the same country, 
jiong the Erie Canal) received so much attention last year, 
@and deservedly so, has recaptured an interesting period for us 
im The Big Barn. And more than that: the country he de- 
acribes is a new region discovered for the geography of Amer- 
jean literature. In addition to being an important historical 
ovelist, Mr. Edmonds is one of our very few first-rate re- 
Hzional novelists. He knows his country and the people; and 
he people not as types but as very decided individuals. Mr. 
Edmonds writes of farm and village life with a shrewd knowl- 
redge of its values and relationships; frequently his insight and 
Wdivination approach the inspired; there is writing in this book 
that can take rank with Mary Webb’s and Henry Williamson’s 
and Willa Cather’s. His work is too interesting and too im- 
portant to miss. CoLey TAYLOR 
LNew York City 


The Church in the Balances 


'TTHE CHURCH AND ADULT EDUCATION, by Benjamine S. Win- 
chester. Richard R. Smith. 174 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

'THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, edited by Henry 
W. Laughlin. Macmillan. 260 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 
HE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM, 
by Max Weber. Scribner. 292 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE relation of Christianity to the solution of many of the 
social problems of the world today seems destined in itself 
te become a major social problem. Here three writers present 
attitudes quite at variance yet all tending toward the same goal. 
Dr. Winchester possesses the most vital interest. The observer 
is likely to think the book deals with efforts and means for the 
removal of illiteracy. It has this purpose, but it would have 
tthe church take its rightful place as an agency for teaching 
people the fine art of living together, to aid in the develop- 
ment and conservation of human values, to suggest means of 
‘training for adjustment to the complexities of life in a machine 
» civilization. 

Dr. Winchester casts into the region of the absurd the asser- 
tion of the Jamesian psychology that a man can learn nothing 
jnew after the age of twenty-five. He holds that attitudes and 
| Purposes determine more fully the possibilities for learning 
‘than do age limits. Dr. Winchester makes a careful appraisal 
‘of the means available in the rural church for carrying on the 
‘education which he proposes, and finally lays down some defi- 
‘nite plans for existing conditions. His book is suggestive, con- 
‘structive, and displays keen and accurate conceptions of the 
jneeds that must be met if the church is to function efficiently 
‘in the building of a Christian civilization. 
| In spite of the sense of discouragement that is so often ap- 

parent when the case of the country church is under consid- 
leration, involving as it does the record of long lists of aban- 

'doned churches, a poorly paid ministry and consequently poorly 

| prepared pastors, the narrow margin of service that accrues 
| when these pastors serve as high as six or more pulpits, the 

sectarian competition that is all too common, the writers of 
‘the volume edited by Dr. McLaughlin see no need for discour- 
agement. Indeed they have collaborated in a very optimistic 
| book. All agree that the rural church at the present is beset 
| by three very apparent weaknesses. First, the church as a rule 
is. not concerned with the community as a whole. It fails to 
apprehend values lying outside its individual membership. Sec- 
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ond, the rural church is more or less a class church. It is too 
often controlled by the merchants, the larger landowners, the 
country banker, and other powers. The laborer of the tenant- 
farmer finds no church home. Finally the rural church has no 
definite program fitted to the changing needs of the community 
as a whole. The various contributors who were gathered un- 
der the direction of the Institute of Public Affairs of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia make of this volume a veritable library of 
information relative to means for combatting these weaknesses. 
They attempt no dogmatic determinations. They state freely 
individual opinions formulated on the basis of individual study 
and observation. "The reader can measure the value of the 
arguments presented and develop his own attitudes. 

Professor Weber’s book is one to be studied or to be let 
alone. It is heavy reading, over-weighted with notes, and fully 
representative of German erudition at its limits. It may have 
no place on the table of the casual reader, but it is a book of 
real value. For the student of social science in its relation to 
religious thought, there will be many surprises as Dr. Weber 
unfolds the results of his studies of the relation of Christian 
ethics and the practices that are fundamental in the commercial 
and industrial life of today. He indulges in penetrating anal- 
yses of the ethical standards of Luther and other leaders of 
the Reformation, of Wesley and Methodism, of the various 
sects of Baptists, and the results are startling. ‘Capitalism 
was the social counterpart of Calvinist theology.” Interest, 
profits, exploitation of labor, long the subjects of adverse judg- 
ments by the church gradually became recognized as ethical. 
Dr. Weber’s book is direct and illuminating in its analyses and 
bids fair to rouse sharp controversy. G. O. MupceE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Back of the Himalayas 


HIGH TARTARY,by Owen Lattimore. Little, Brown. 
$4.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


WEN LATTIMORE is a thorough humanitarian rather 
than a scientist. He tells us of the people encountered 
during his amazing journey through Chinese Turkestan. He 


360 pp. Price 


‘speaks of them as spiritual beings, does not explain them as 


an anthropologist. He has lived with the people of whom he 
writes and his portrayal of them will be discomfiting to the 
smug Anglo-Saxon. One finds that the lowly Chinese trader 
or Mongol herder very often possesses a charm of manner 
and dignity of thought not generally found in the younger races. 
Mr. Lattimore and his bride carry us with them on this fab- 
ulous journey through deserts, over great mountain passes, into 
forbidden cities until we stand, with the ghost of Genghis Khan, 
at. the entrance to India, the Himalayas at our feet. It is a 
journey of some peril, considerable hardship, and thorough en- 
joyment of everything—caravan men, ancient trade routes, for- 
bidden cities. Mr. Lattimore writes with knowledge and in- 
sight, in a delightful style. High Tartary ranks among the 
important travel books. JouHn C. NELSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
| 


Frontiers and a Pioneer 


WESTWARD, THE ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER, by 
Sy Aad Branch. Appleton. 627 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of Survey 

Graphic. 

JOHN MARSH, PIONEER, by George D. Lyman, 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HESE two books illustrate the growing interest in the 
field of American history. Each one treats of the frontier, 
but the results were achieved by diametrically opposite methods. 
In the first a composite picture is built up through a series of 
monographic studies, many of them brilliant; in the second, 
the life experiences of an individual serve to illumine living 
history. 
Mr. Branch’s book is perhaps 
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the first comprehensive popular account of the march of west- 
ward settlement. As a first view of that complex, seemingly un- 
related series of migrations beginning with the first offshoots 
of the Jamestown settlement in. the early seventeenth century, 
the interested reader glimpses something of the many changes 
that ended with the organized colonization schemes of the trans- 
continental railroads in the eighties and nineties of the last 
century. Chapters on Life and Labor in the Backwoods, The 
Independent State of Franklin, and Concord Coaches on West- 
ward Trails, are gems of compression with detail which render 
them invaluable for the light they shed on pioneer conditions 
of living. In fact, all that is in this book is excellent—the only 
quarrel that can be made, is that there is too much. 

Mr. Lyman, on the other hand, is either a more cunning 
sifter of material, or else the chronicle of a man is intrinsically 
more interesting than the history of a movement. Out of an 
experience on six frontiers, Mr. Lyman has drawn a picture 
of George Marsh that serves as a social history above which 
looms the mysterious, but powerful figure of his hero, a man 
who left the impress of his personality on every community in 
which he lived. 

George Marsh, restless, adventurous graduate of Harvard 
University (Class of 1823), carried two things with him in all 
his wanderings on six frontiers—the aura of eastern culture 
and all that that signified to the pioneer communities in the 
west, and his Harvard diploma. In Minnesota he tutored the 
children of Colonel Snelling and became Indian agent among the 
Sioux. He is reputed to have been the cause of the Black Hawk 
War. Fleeing from the embarrassments of a family “born 
under the rose” and a warrant for his arrest, he eventually 
made his way to the sleepy pueblo of Los Angeles in 1836, 
where he applied for a license to practice medicine as the first 
white doctor in California. He was given this authority on 
the strength of his Harvard diploma, which neither the city 
council nor the Mission Fathers at San Gabriel were able to 
translate from the Latin. Business was brisk but pay came 
in the common article of barter in the village—cowhides—and 


the young medico fled from his avalanche of riches and bought q 
a fifty-thousand-acre ranch in the San Joaquin valley about — 
forty miles from San Francisco. This was so far out in the © 
wilderness at the time that the authorities would not venture 
even to confirm his title to the property. p. 

Here “Doctor” Marsh again set up as a physician, but in 
order to stock his ranch he took his fees in cattle—on the hoof. 


Soon he became one of the cattle barons of California, and |} 
enormously wealthy from trade with the hordes of settlers | 
who came overland in forty-nine and the early fifties. Marsh’s | 
Landing became the center of the trade to the mines, and his } 


cattle found a ready market at fabulous prices. All of his private 
fortune (in gold) was buried somewhere about his ranch, and 
from the time of his murder in 1856 to the present day, the 
hiding place has never been discovered. Oak AmIDON 
Los Angeles, California 


MASS CREDIT 
(Continued from page 124) 


the highest is 36 per cent. Axias average about 24 per cent. 
The small-loan laws of most states allow personal-finance com- 
panies to charge 42 per cent (3% per cent per month) but some 
have set the maximum at 36 per cent (3 per cent per month) _ 
and a few at lower limits. The Household Finance Corporation — 
has voluntarily reduced its rates to 30 per cent (2% per cent _ 
per month) even in states which allow higher rates. Pawn- 
brokers are usually allowed to charge from 24 to 60 per cent 


and in one state, New Mexico, 120 per cent is permitted. The | 
loan sharks run from the usual rates of 240 and 480 per cent 


up to 1000 per cent or more. No legislative restriction.has been _ 
enforced on instalment credit rates. These, like small loan — 
charges, vary widely both in method of calculation and amount. 
They probably run from 10 to 25 per cent a year—although 
no thorough study of them has yet been made. 

When all the different rates are reduced in this way to a 
common denominator, the (Continued on page 174) 
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THE PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETY 
OF NEw YORK 


welcomes the broadening public interest in all the prob- 
lems of Mass Finance. 


Thirty-six years ago the Society was founded under phil- 
anthropic auspices to make. pledge loans at reasonable ° 
rates. By its example and competition, it has removed 
many abuses and much of the odium formerly attached 
to the pledge transaction. 


It is now the largest remedial loan society in the world, 
having fifteen branch offices in New York City and mak- 
ing 500,000 loans a year, amounting to nearly $45,000,000. 


The philanthropic motive continues to actuate the trustees 
but the Society is now so well established that it attracts 


capital from investment as well as philanthropic sources. 


To provide funds for further research and experimenta- 
tion in the field of Mass Finance, constitutes an outstand- 
ing opportunity for present day philanthropy. The expe- 
rience of this Society is available to all interested. 


THE PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
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How long do business depressions last? 


What are the forces leading to Recovery and 
Prosperity? 


Read the record of the past in 


BUSINESS CYCLES 


The Problem and Its Setting 
By Wesley C. Mitchell 


Director of Research 
National Bureau of Economic 
Research 


“Of great value 
to all interested 


“Used as the 
standard text for 


in the problem of our course in 
stabilizing employment.’’—Ameri- business cycles.’’—University of 
can Labor Legislation Review. Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS CYCLES: The Problem and Its Setting 


By Wesley C. Mitchell fills the popular demand for a comprehensive, 
yet compact and practical treatise on the forces that produce prosperity 
and depression. 

This book supersedes the author’s 1913 publication on Business Cycles 
which was the standard work of its time. The present volume brings 


up to date all the theories of business cycles; shows how our modern ~ 


business economy was evolved and operates; elucidates the uses of statis- 
tics and business annals and combines the results into a single working 
concept te guide practical policies as well as scientific investigations, 
512 pages, $6.50. 


For Economic Factors Affecting Human Welfare read the following: 
THE BEHAVIOR OF PRICES 
By Frederick C. Mills 


A pioneer study of the interrelations of commodity prices, individually and 
by groups. A book that is being widely discussed. Contains many 
novel measures of special interest to teachers of statistics; marketing and 
purchasing executives; students of business cycles, and all who face 
problems in price analysis. 598 pages, $7.00. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME AND ITS PURCHASING POWER 


By Willford I. King 

Gives in detail annual changes from 1909 to 1929. Classifies total esti- 
mated income of $89,416,000,000 by salaries, wages, money and com- 
modity income of entrepreneurs, and imputed income. Gives per capita 
incomes of employees, 1909-1927. Special sections on agriculture, manu- 
facturing and mercantile income. 394 pages, 133 tables, 60 charts, $5.00. 


PLANNING AND CONTROL OF PUBLIC WORKS 


By Leo Wolman 


Carrying forward the investigations made for, the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes, the National Bureau of Economic Research and the 
Department of Commerce completed (July, 1930) an investigation of the 
relation between expenditures for public works and prevailing economic 
conditions in the United States. Presents chapters on the expenditures 
of cities; on public work in New York City; public works of the gov- 
ernment of New York State; Federal construction; road building; the 
financing of publie construction; planning and procedure; the problem of 
control. 300 pages, $3. 


MIGRATION AND BUSINESS CYCLES 
By Harry Jerome 


A statistical study of cycles in the supply of labor covering a century Of 
American experience. 256 pages, $3.50. é 


Detach coupon and forward with remittance 


National Bureau of Economie Research, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send postpaid the books checked for which I attach remittance: 
O Business Cycles $6.50 O Migration and Business Cycles $3.50 
D Behavior of Prices $7.00 O Planning and Control of Public 
(0 The National Income $5.00 Works $3.00 
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‘costs are much greater than those in regular banking; but 


(Continued from page 172) borrower has a real chance to com 
pare them. He learns that on instalment repayment loans t 
actual rates of the discount companies are more than twice as #f 
much as they seem to be, that when charges are levied by the 
month they must be multiplied by twelve, and that investigation 
fees must be added at a little more than double the percentage 
given. When rates are reduced to the same single standard, 
the borrower without bank collateral finds he must pay any- # 
where from twice to seven times as much for a loan as the man | 
of property. 

At first this seems almost an economic scandal. While the 
writer has no intention of implying that ‘some of the rates f 
small loans could not be reduced without ruin to the companie 
that charge them, it is only fair to point out at least two miti- 
gating circumstances. In the first place, retail prices are always © 
higher than wholesale. In a sense the small-loan business is 
retail finance. Dispensing goods or services in small units is 
always more expensive than in large. The amount of overhead } 
per piece varies inversely with the number of pieces sold at a jf] 
time. This is as true of dollars as of doughnuts. 

But an even more important factor in higher rates is the © 
great differences in the cost of investigation and collection. This }} 
applies to all small-loan agencies in varying degree. The jf} 
personal-finance company, for example, must not only check up 
very carefully on the borrower’s character and earning power 
but must send a trained investigator to assess the value of his 
chattels. Then, too, because of the relatively low business re- 
liability of its clientele, the cost of dunning delinquents is ex- 
ceptionally high. In contrast, a commercial bank making a loan 
on gilt-edge collateral, has no investigation costs and only a 
broker’s fee in selling the securities if the borrower fails to 
repay his loan. 


F the legitimate small-loan agencies, the personal-finance 

company costs the most to operate, the pawnshop and 
credit union the least. Because only members can borrow from — 
a credit union, and these are usually well known to the loan |} 
committee, investigation costs are low. The pawnshop has none, 
but the market for pledges presents considerably more risks 7% 
than that for the listed securities which a bank may find on its 4] 
hands, and storage and insurance costs are high. The co-maker- |] 
note business requires a good deal of investigating, and collection © 


concerns in this field always insist on responsible guarantors and 
rely heavily on them both in dunning and recoveries. 

Although the figures have never been accurately compared, it © 
is probable that it costs about twice as much to run a credit 
union or a pawnshop as it does to run the collateral-loan service 
of a regular bank. The co-maker-note business probably costs — 
about twice as much and the chattel-loan about four times as 
much as the credit-union to operate. No thorough study has ever 
been made of the running expenses of the various types of 
agency, however, and until this is done no final judgment can 
possibly be passed on rates. But enough is known about them 
to dull the edge of surprise over the large differences be-" 
tween them. 

During the past three years attempts have been made in 
several states to lower the maximum of 3% and 3 per cent a 
month which personal finance companies are allowed to charge. 
Within the year the New Jersey legal maximum was reduced — 
from 3 to 1% per cent. The chief argument used in advocating 
this change was to cut down the “42 per cent a year” which 
seems, on its face, extortionate. The companies replied that 
they could not make money on less than 3 per cent and would 
shut up shop if the rates were reduced. The loan sharks 
apparently agreed, for they joined with the well-meaning folk 
who were shocked by the “42 per cent” in lobbying for the 
reduction. But even stranger is the lack of popular outcry 
against the pawnshops. As a rule they charge as much, if not 
more, than the personal-finance companies, yet they cost only 
one-half to one-quarter as much to operate. 

All of which is eloquent of the chaotic state of public policy 
toward mass finance. It is largely due to an abysmal ignorance 
of the facts—even the companies themselves often do not know 
their own operating costs. Here is an industry that intimately 
affects every man, woman, and» (Continued on page 176) 


Social Workers, Labor Leaders 
Lawyers, Public Officials, Economists 


LOOK ar PERSONAL FINANCE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO KNOW WHAT THEY FIND 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
A THREE HUNDRED PAGE BOOK 


The personal finance business operating 
under the Uniform Small Loan Law, spon- 
sored by the Russell Sage Foundation, has 


; nt i —Its Public Aspect 
subjected itself to searching examination by a ph aan ate ee ag ae 


analysts of business, social welfare, govern- 
ment, public relations, and law enforcement. 


The annual convention of the American 
Association of Personal Finance Companies 
held at the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington, September 23rd 
to 26th, 1930, was the occasion for these 
frank and comprehensive discussions. 


The personal finance business is sincerely 
disposed to build on the foundation of 
economic facts socially rationalized. It frankly 
solicits the counsel and support of enlightened 
opinion among social workers. It submits 
facts as the basis for judgment. 


The proceedings of this annual convention, 
containing these brilliant discussions of the 
value and the place of personal finance in 
consumer credit, will be available in the Year 
Book of the Association, to be published 
November first, 1930. 


It may be ordered from the address below. 
The price is one dollar a copy, postpaid. 


Hon. Charles R. Parker 
Dr. Frank Parker 


Lena M. Phillips 
A. F. Whitney 


Personal Finance—Its Place and Its Course 


Evans Clark 
Reginald Heber Smith 


Dr. Willford I. King 
W. Frank Persons 


Personal Finance in Practice 


Rolf Nugent 
Claude E. Clarke 
Dr. Frank J. Bruno 


Arthur H. Ham 
Pearce H. E. Aul 
John Frey 


The Cost Factors in Personal Finance 


T. Coleman Andrews 
William Young 
Dr. M. R. Neifeld 


George W. Rossetter 
Hon. Earl E. Davidson 
Dr. Louis N. Robinson 


The Paths of Progress 


Leon Henderson 


Dr. John R. Commons 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PERSONAL FINANCE 
COMPANIES 


W. FRANK PERSONS 
Executive Vice President 


712 Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Psychopathology 
and Politics 


By Harotp D. LAsswELL 


In this book; “a contribution from the 
pen of a brilliant young political scientist, 
personality takes its place as a potent 
factor in the study of politics.”—Harry 
Stack Sullivan $3.00 


The Jack-Roller 


By Currrorp R. SHAW 


A story of redemption. “Stanley” writes 
his own version of eleven years—in and 
out of prison—in which he was truant, 
thief, vagrant, jack-roller, and, finally, 
respectable citizen. $2.50 


‘Intelligent 
Philanthropy 


By Ex.swortH Faris, Ferris LAuNE, 
and ArtHuR J. Topp 


“cc 


. rich in knowledge, thought, and 
suggestion for all who are interested in 
either the subject of philanthropy, to 
which it makes a very interesting and 
valuable contribution, or in any one of 
the special viewpoints developed by the 
twelve contributors.”—New York Times 


$4.50 
Public Welfare 


Administration in 
Louisiana 


By ELIzaABETH WISNER 


A review of the complete situation in a 
state that annually appropriates its larg- 
est sum to public welfare purposes. 


$3.00 


Pioneering on 
Social Frontiers 


By GRAHAM ‘TAYLOR 


“Here is something like a bird’s-eye viéw 
of the Labor-Capital struggle... . Here 
in especial is the history of Chicago dur- 
ekee OMAY SEIS 5 go iil GUNN out Str Gs oe 
Taylor on the fighting-line. . . .”—John 
Palmer Gavit, The Survey $4.00 


Civic Training 
in Switzerland 


By Rozrert C. Brooxs 


How traditions and institutions—in a 
state where democracy is more truly 
democratic than in any other country in 
the world—transform the average man 
into a good citizen. $3.00 


(Continued from page 174) child in the United States, exo 
cept those of substantial wealth, and the wise operation of which ~ 


is essential to our national prosperity; yet it has been almost — 


completely ignored by economists, and legislators have failed to} 


work out satisfactory principles of regulation. 


But the day of recording, if not of reckoning, is at hand. The 


public opposition to “high” rates is forcing the companies them-— 
selves to seek publicity for their operating costs. A semi- 


public-utility status would seem inevitable for all mass-credit yy 


agencies. Full financial and operating reports from all of them 


and the right to inspection of their books should be given by | 


law to state authorities. Whether or not maximum rates should 


be fixed by law is a more debatable point. But one thing is | 


certain: any such legislation should be predicated on a scientific 


study of operating costs and net income. So far this has never |} 


been the case. 


RIDING THE CREDIT-UNION CIRCUIT 


(Continued from page 141) 


listened to them ‘all. ; 
We have—there can be no serious doubt about it—a cham- 
ber of commerce complex in the United States, and we were — 
well into the mass production of luncheon clubs when Henry ~ 
Ford was still tinkering with his first model out in the wood- — 
shed. Our national indoor sport is played in a paper hat as we 
sing praises to ourselves during the luncheon hour after the 
fruit-cup, the cold ham and its inseparable soul-mate, the potato 
salad, the cup of not particularly good coffee, and the some-— 
what melted ice cream, with the little cookie alongside—along- 
side the ice cream, of course, I mean. : 
But there is a vast value in this cooperative process—which 
the farmer has not yet come to appreciate. When the tired 
business man leaves his ledgers and climbs into his yellow and 
green zouave pants and laces up his bright yellow leggings and — 
cocks his betasseled fez on the top of his new haircut and en- 
trains for Atlantic City—the very fact that he knows he would 
never have had the courage to do it alone helps him to under- 
stand cooperation. 


with the ridiculous if his comrades, each in yellow and green } 


pants to match, will march shoulder to shoulder (or possibly 
stomach to stomach) with him. When the band begins to play 
and a fellow starts to strut a bit, if he is strutting in step with 


some other fellows, arrayed even as he, he senses that man was | 


not created to strut alone. 


1] 


The pleasantest part of this whole circuit-riding business is” 


the realization that comes inevitably that human nature is, after 
all, so very human. In credit unions we are making some happy 
discoveries. We find everyday folks capable of handling appre- 
ciable financial business honestly and efficiently; we find that — 


banking can be humanized; we learn that usury is not inevit- | 


able, but that by adequate diagnosis and proper remedies it may 
be permanently eliminated; we discover that there is something 4 
real in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 


erhood of Man is good business. 


THE SPREAD OF CREDIT UNIONS 
(Continued from page 135) 


Before’ we are | 
through, we may make the astounding discovery that the Broth- | 


{ 
| 
| 


mitted their formation. 
however, in 1917, when a league was organized in the Den- 


nison .Manufacturing Company in Framingham. Henry S. 
Dennison, president of this company, a man of extraordinary 


union among postal employes at Brockton, Massachusetts. — It 


proved a success from the start and others followed. The postal | 
service, proverbially a fertile field for the loan sharks, proved | 


to be the most favorable ground for credit unions. Five years 


An important step ahead was taken, | 


q 


He appreciates that he can get away even | 


q 


social vision, later became director of service relations of the 
United States Postal Department, and organized the first credit _ 


later there were 170 such organizations in the service, with a _ 


The University of Chicago Press ? | 
membership of twenty-five 
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| TEN THOUSAND 
SMALL LOANS 


By Louis N. Rosrnson and MaupE E. STEARNS 


Here are the facts about borrowers in 109 
cities in 17 states—the first comprehensive sur- 
vey of this phase of the Small Loan Business 
in the United States. 


159 pages Price, $2.00 


Oo 
CREDIT UNION PRIMER 


Everything about the Credit Union—basic 
principles—up-to-date statistics—model forms— 
credit union laws of each state. 


149 pages 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


Price, 50 cents 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN THE SOUTH 


y 
BROADUS MITCHELL 
(Johns peer 


GEORGE SINCLAIR MITCHELL 
. (Columbia University) 
312 pages, $2.75 

The papers brought together in this volume deal 
specially with the human side of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the South. As originally published over the 
period of a decade, they have had accusers and de- 
fenders. The discussions are non-technical, addressed 
to the average reader. The authors are Southerners 
by birth, education, and affection. They have drawn 
upon leaders in industry, labor unions, and the general 
community. 

The papers deal with current aspects of the subject, 
but supply a background of industrial evolution. The 
authors have tried to give not only a straightforward 
account of happenings, but also a social interpreta- 
tion of the South since the Civil War. This is in the 
belief that what the situation most needs now is ac- 
quaintance on the part of the South with the means 
of meeting similar problems elsewhere, and historical 
perspective. If the South, in its industrial development, 
is to hurdle dire mistakes of other regions and peoples, 
it must look at itself objectively. 

This book holds interest for the worker, the em- 
ployer, the informed citizen, the student. It is particu- 
larly adapted to the use of study groups, for it sup- 
plies a basis of fact and provokes discussion by open- 
ing up many controversial questions. The papers are 
grouped under the general headings of the emergence 
of industry in the South, recent labor unrest, welfare 
work, child labor, and comparisons of the Old South 
with the New South. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore, Maryland 
SBR DS 
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New authoritative 
books on Mass Credit! 


@ 
FINANCING 
THE CONSUMER 


By EVANS CLARK 
Director, the Twentieth Century Fund 


An exhaustive study of how every type of small 
loan agency operates, charges interest, makes 
profits. Explains newest, most efficient methods 
of employing consumer credit. ‘tA most remark- 
able and valuable collection of facts, interpreted 
with exceptional ability.”——B. Blackburn, House- 
hold Finance Corporation $3.50 


e 
PROSPERITY AND 
CONSUMER CREDIT 


By JULIAN GOLDMAN 
President, Julian Goldman Stores 


How to use the amazingly successful Goldman 
instalment selling plan—to increase sales, avoid 
depressions, and exploit new markets. A valu- 
able tool for manufacturers and merchants who 
want new, tested, merchandising methods. $3.00 


At your bookstore, or direct from the publishers 
for FREE examination 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd ST. NEW YORK 


A Book of Vital Importance 


The WORLD’S 
ECONOMIC 
DILEMMA 


By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


AN examination of the conflicting elements in the 
world’s present economic structure, the effects of 
modern large scale production, the gold standard, the 
present day struggle for world markets, the tremendous 
growth of international corporate interests, upon the 
economic balance of the world. 


Professor Patterson is Chairman of the Department of 
Economics at the University of Pennsylvania; he is the 
author of “Western Europe And The United States,” 
“Europe In 1927—An Economic Survey” among others. 
He is also president of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 


With the world-wide Economic depression a subject of 
anxious discussion this book should be of outstanding 
interest to every thoughtful reader. 


WIhITTLESEY 
Sen 8 JHOUSE 


For Sale at 
All Bookstores 


$3.50 


A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 370 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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RESEARCH TOOLS FOR THE 


SOCIAL WORKER 


Sociological Theory and 


Social Research 
By Cuartes Horton CooLey 


This posthumous volume of essays contains discussions of 
such topics as Genius, Fame and the Comparison of Races; 
Personal Competition; The Use of Self-Words by a Child; The 
Roots of Social Knowledge; The Theory of Transportation; etc, 
They are written with the Emersonian wisdom and persuasive 
logic which have characterized Professor Cooley’s best writing. 


$3.00 


The Social Organization 
By Freperick A. BUSHEE 


Deals with contemporary social life rather than social origins 


or social progress. Every important phase of our every-day 
social activity is discussed simply and concretely. An exe 
cellent text for the general reader. $2.80 


Introduction to Mental 
Hygiene 


By Ernest R. Groves and Puytuis BLANCHARD 
“It is am admirable work, very well documented and it cer- 
tainly will be of enormous value in introducing the subject 


to students and general readers.”"—-WILLIAM HEALY, Judge 
Baker Foundation. $4.00 


The Negro in American 
Civilization 
By Cuar.es S. JOHNSON 
“The book impresses me very favorably by its sincerity, by the 
enormous material put together, by carefulness of the analysis 


of this material and by the importance of the problems treat- 
ed.”——PITIRIM SOROKIN, Harvard University. $4.00 


An Introduction to Social 
Research 


By Howarp W. Ovum and KaTHARINE JOCHER 


“This is a very timely volume. The Social Sciences are just 
beginning to find themselves as sciences, as evidenced by the 
really extraordinary activity manifested in social research. 
This volume has given a much needed integration of ap- 
proaches, methods, and procedures.”—-WILLIAM F. OGBURN, 
University of Chicago. $4.00 


Principles of Rural-Urban 
Sociology 


By Piririm Sorokin and CarLe C. ZIMMERMAN 


“The unique characteristics of this book as a treatise in rural 
sociology are: first, its broad sweep; second, its elaborate 
documentation; third, its consistent comparison of urban 
and rural data; and fourth, its highly critical analysis and 
discussion.”—CARL C. TAYLOR in Social Forces. $4.50 


American Marriage and 


Family Relationships 


By Ernest R. Groves and Witu1aAM F. OcBuRN 


“Professors Groves and Ogburn have provided invaluable 

data which cannot be overlooked by any who seek to under- 

stand American family today.’’*—Federal Council Bulletin. 
$4.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 176) thousand, doing a business of - 


$7,000,000. 


¥ 
a 


The New England Telephone Company employes were also 1} 


a} 


pioneers. ‘Their first credit union was organized in Boston in 
1917 with an initial capital of $4.50. 


other states with a total membership of fifteen thousand and 
assets of over a million and a half. 
have, similarly, forged ahead. 


their lodges. 


Today that one unit |} 
alone has assets close to a million dollars and a membership of | 
over seven thousand, Other units have been formed in four § 


The railroad workers © 
On the Rock Island System ~ 
alone, twenty-nine credit unions have been organized. The — 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks have set up seventy or more In ~ 


On the whole, credit unions have flourished best in homo- § 


geneous groups like workers in a single factory or government — 
department. Approximately 40 per cent of existing unions are ; 
in industrial groups, and 30 per cent in government agencies ~ 
and public utilities.. Communities form the basis for 20 per — 


cent and labor unions 5 per cent. There are a few rural credit 
unions and some among social organizations. 
American Legion, for example, have adopted the idea. 
unions are also being established among Roman Catholic par- 


ishes which promise to be excellent groups for cooperative sav- 


ings and loans. 

In states in which fifty units are in operation credit union 
leagues are organized for the purpose of furthering their mutual 
interests. Leagues already exist in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, and New York and sev- 
eral more will probably be formed within the next few months. 
When the total reaches fifteen, a national federation will be 
formed to forward the movement on a nation-wide scale. 


REDIT unions operate on the best security in the world, but — 


lected. The credit union is acquainted with the people to whom 


it lends money as no ordinary financial institution could pos- — 


sibly be. Others may investigate thoroughly, but a lot of truths 


may slip through the meshes of the most painstaking investiga- 
tions on the part of outsiders, while the credit union is an in- 


sider from the start. The credit union knows the people it is 


dealing with because the credit union is those very people. It — 


knows not only their economic standing and their personal 
reliability but it knows exactly how it feels to be in their posi- 


tion; for the credit union is composed of folks, all of whom are © 


very much in the same position. 


The elder Morgan discovered many years ago that “character | 
Character is a relative term, and ~ 
a good man in many social relations may be a very bad man in © 
A politician may be true to his wife and still — 


is the best basis for credit.” 


many others. 
untrue to his public trust. A gangster may be true to his gang 
while his word to the rest of us may be utterly unreliable. What 
Morgan meant by character was doubtless an acceptance of the 


responsibility involved in current financial’ practices, and this } 


Six posts of the 
Credit © 


acceptance was based upon a clear conception of the financial | 
mechanism and of the human relationships accompanying it. | 


Morgan himself would probably not have loaned much money 


to an unknown applicant who came to him with no better se- | 


curity than a certificate of character from, say, his mother, his 
Sunday school teacher, and his pastor. Morgan was a good 
churchman, too, and might easily have been impressed by such 
testimonials, but not as security for a loan. 

Character in relation, to a loan requires another kind of testi- 
monial; and when it comes to small loans covering the average 
person’s little financial emergencies, the large institution is not 
in a good position to discover what the obscure little fellow’s 
financial character really is. His personal friends, his asso- 
ciates, particularly those who are engaged in much the same 
line of work under much the same conditions and for much the 
same pay, are in the best possible position to size him up. Even 
they might “recommend” him for employment elsewhere, or 
even for a loan which they themselves would not be called upon 
to pay; but if they are his banker, they are about the safest and 
most efficient banker he can have. They can trust him where 
the great banks could not, for ignorant as he may be concern- 
ing the money system as a (Continued on page 180) 
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A STUDY OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN PROSPEROUS TIMES 


| SOME FOLKS 
WON’T WORK 


Clinch Calkins 


; “Unemployment of those able and 

willing to work is perhaps the gravest 

- indictment of the social order, and 
never have individual cases been pre= 
sented with more validity than in this 
volume by Clinch Calkins.”—JANE 
ADDAMS. 


| “From 30 cities, from roo occupations, 

_ the settlement workers of the country 
have gathered this testimony on unem- 
ployment. And Clinch Calkins has made 
a moving epic of it—with the arresting 
interest of fiction.”—PAUL KELLOGG. 


Just published, $1.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


ASecond Book of Bible Dramas 


by WILLIAM FORD MANLEY 
. Author of “Bible Dramas,’ etc. 


Dr. Fred Eastman says: “Dr. Manley 
has done us all'a real service in making 
these dramas so compact and easy to 
produce... lifts them far above the usual 
Bible dramatization.” $2.00 


How Came Our Constitution? 
by MARY CLARK BARNES 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery says: “It ought to have a 


wide use in summer schools, forums, discussion groups, 
summer assemblies, women’s club programs and adult Bible 
classes.” $1.00 


Forty Years on the Labrador 


by ERNEST HAYES 


This life-story of Sir Wilfred Grenfell told in brief com- 
pass, and arranged so as to show its steady development 
down to the present time. $1.25 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 851 Cass St., Chicago 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


Send copies of this Special Number of Survey Graphic 


to your friends. 


1 copy @ 30c each 
Ee “oe 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 E. 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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No Need to 
ont 7 Grope for the 
-_ ran Right Word 


What a handicap it is to lack the 
right words for expressing your 
ideas—to hesitate, and stammer, 
when clear, accurate expression 

of your thoughts means success 
in business or social life. You 

need not be under this disad- 
vantage with Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary at hand. 

Here’s the Ready Guide 
you constantly need to clear 

up all difficulties in the use 
of words—to build up your 


vocabulary—to protect you 
from errors — 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


106,000 entries; a dictionary of Biography; a Gazetteer; rules of 
punctuation; use of capitals, abbreviations, etc.; a dictionary of 
foreign phrases. 1,256 pages; 1,700 illustrations. 

The Best Abridged Dictionary because it is based upon the 
“*Supreme Authority” —Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


The Thin-Paper Edition is handsome and convenient. Special Merriam Cloth, $5.00; 
Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 

Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance direct to us; or 
write for information. Free specimen pages if you mention this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


: TION ©. 
HIRD EDI 
‘oF THE MERRIAM SERIES, 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


NEW YORK 38TH EDITION 1930-1931 
Classified Consolidated 


FAMILY WELFARE 519 agencies in 13 sub- 
divisions 

CHILD WELFARE 557 agencies in 6 sub- 
divisions 

HEALTH 660 agencies in 47 sub-divisions 


RECREATION, EDUCATION AND NEIGH- 
BORHOOD ACTIVITIES 


651 agencies in 13 sub-divisions 


NATIONAL LIST 249 agencies 
PERSONNEL INDEX 6268 names 
Other special lists 
Information Services Federation and Common 
Services 
Directories of Use to Social Workers and Social 
Agencies 
Available Publications of Laws Relating to Social 
Work 


RR RT EE LES EL LE a 


800 pages, cloth, $3.00.a copy Limited edition 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St. New York 


(Continued from page 178) whole, he thoroughly understands - 
his responsibility to the little group with which he is cooperat- 
ing, and people are not likely to default upon relations which 
they thoroughly understand. n 

Because it does not have to employ a large staff to investigate |} 
the borrower and check up on his capacity to repay his loan, ji 
because its officers serve without pay or at low salaries, because }} 
expensive office space and advertising is not necessary, and be- jf 
cause it does not have to pay high rates for its working capital, 
the credit union can operate at less cost than any other small | 
loan agency. Because in turn costs are low, rates also can be 
—and are—low. The usual maximum charges on credit union § 
loans are I per cent per month on unpaid balances—12 per cent 
per year, actual interest rates. But, it must always be remem- 
bered, the credit union borrower makes a profit on his own | 
loan through dividends paid by the organization—in effect a |, 
sort of rebate which reduces the actual cost of his loan. In }y 
1929, the average dividend rate of Massachusetts credit unions jj) 
was 6.8 per cent. 


Dr. William J. Robinson's 


AMERICA’S SEX, 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 
PROBLEMS 


OVER 200 CASES 
taken from actual experience 


The problems of Sex, Marriage and Divorce concern 
every living human being. They are discussed in Dr. 
Robinson’s well known simple, frank and forceful manner, 
in his latest book, ‘““America’s Sex, Marriage and Divorce 
Problems.” No smart-alecky exhibitionism, no abstruse 
discussions, but facts, facts, facts from life; hundreds of 
actual cases from practice giving the causes ‘of the break- 
ing up of homes (and the breaking of hearts), of sep- 
aration and divorce—and how to avoid them. 

One chapter in this book of 475 pages (finely printed 
and cloth-bound) may be worth to you one hundred 
times the price of the book. Order today. 


LREADY in many credit unions the problem has ceased to 

be one of how to provide the membership with small loans }” 
needed in the ordinary emergencies of life, and has become one 
of how to invest the surplus which is piled up. There are still 
only 300,000 credit union members in the United States, and 
the use of this surplus is not at present one of the great factors 
in American finance. All signs indicate that it will soon be- 
come such. For the credit union movement at last has won 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS : 
its fight. 


Part I—DIVORCE, SEPARATION : ian See 
*r AND BROKEN HOMES. Tbe Spaue DE a It has now demonstrated its possibilities in the small-loan. jj 
Causes of Divorce and Sep- If You Were the Judge, field, and opposition which so long blocked its path has almost |} 
aration. Cases 1 to 110. What Would be Your di : a F fifth f th & h te d d th 
Principal Causes of Divorce Sentence? lsappeared. our ths o e states have already passed the 
and Separation. PAO Daughter and Doc- necessary enabling legislation, as a result of strenuous work 
Part II—WHY THEY DO NOT ; i i i i i its | 
eid Sox hp Sines SEREROS ane by the Credit Union Nae Excise oe since 7 
Celibacy in Men—Why They ABORTION. organization ten years ago. is was the first and main ob- — 
De rs Marry. Cases 1 Birth Control or Prevencep- jective of the Bureau. The second objective, of course, was 
é tion. { 


the actual organization of unions in these states. Now it is 


Why Women Smale Single, 
‘a 


- ses. to 2 & = children. SR assisting in the organization of the state leagues leading up to 
shes ohalees a aos (yaa el fee Rhee: the national association which will thereafter have permanent | 
Ideal Marriages and Per- Backward Nations. charge. 


fect Homes. 
The Future of Marriage— 


East or West, Pity the Poor 


Diminished Birth Rate Not 
Due to Diminished Fer- 


Since I was the organizer of the National Extension Bureau, 


What is it Going to Be? wena ae nice I find myself sometimes glowingly eulogized as “the man who 
Part IN—LOVE AND THE SEX Two Young Men, or Why organized a thousand successful banks and never received a 
RIES AND AGONIES, Conk rae cent from any of them”; but gratified as I am for the part 
The Havoc Wrought by Everyone Wants for Him- that I have been able to play, I feel that the eulogy is quite | 
ioe aot ey In- rious undeserved. It is Roy F. Bergengren, executive secretary of |) 
eas ah and Sex. The Doctors andithetGirlee the National Credit Union Extension Bureau, who should be 
Vall in Lave, a Pho More Morelia’ eulogized. It was his talent, his tact and, above all, his untir- 
Women of Seventy and Abortion. ing religious devotion which made this work possible; and if 
Love cand Twontts postal Pe etre Penne I read the signs of the times aright, the structure built upon’ 
Silent versus ‘Twenty, Part V—-MEDICO—SEXUAL TOP- this devotion will stand. But mass financing had to come and 
Twenty and Fifty-three. ieee it has come. 
Wier and Jealousy. Part VI—BLACKMAIL, SADISM 
The Element of Fear in AND ACCUSATIONS OF 
Piatt one ek Jeal- Part VII—PROSTITUTION IN ITS S to how the credit unions shall employ the great financial 
eer G MODERN ASPECTS. power which is coming to them, I find myself a most eager 
Deliberately Disiguring Her" HERMAPHRODITISM AND observer. I believe that they will use this power in line with the 
R sons Face. = arate TEAMS YES TIEN development of mass production and mass distribution, and that 
coe € Oe GAL TopTee Lees will develop thrift among their members by the encouragement 
A Painfol Situation for a Part X—NOVELS AND  S8EX of processes which would have seemed anything but thrifty 
y PODKS: twenty-five years ago. I pate for instance, that they will 
encourage wise spending; that they will not develop competi- 
SPECIAL ORDER COUPON tive cooperatives after the manner of the old- time European 
CRITIC & GUIDE Co., organizations but will help to finance consumption of all sorts 
319 West 48th Street, New York of comforts and even luxuries, such as automobiles, radio sets, 
T enclose pee for $3. 15 for which please, send me ‘(express electric refrigerators and household appliances, even domestic 
Deere ee ee eae Hg America’s oe = and foreign travel, wherever the production of these things is 
cases taken out of his medical practice. carried on according to the most scientific -mass production 
Waste degibly. principles and therefore at the lowest possible prices. They 
eases: 1, will encourage their members to borrow, i believe, not merely 
cg on eR Ree eC OU 2) 0000 Ae to tide themselves over emergencies but to maintain a reason- 
Street "Addreesmeer chs <b cide hs WDM sade es Gears «Rata aiie Os ably high standard of living. For consumption must be financed 
oe Ne, if there is to be general prosperity. The union which enables 
Be ES Ee cst: DEOIOC a member to finance the purchase of a radio or refrigerator 
| | will be giving employment to radio and refrigerator workers ; 
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and these, through being employed and therefore retaining 
their buving power, will be giving employment to others. 

This process is still a mystery to the ancient type of financier; 
it is dificult for him to see that mass production demands not 
merely an extension of buying power, but that this buying power 
shall be extended to the masses generally. But there is no 
other answer. There is no other economy. It is the economy 
of high wages instead of low, the economy of low prices in- 
stead of high, the economy of steady work with more and more 
leisure to use the ever-increasing volume of better things which 
‘we are cooperatively manufacturing. It is the reverse of the 
practice of frequent shut-downs and long periods not of leisure 
| but of desperate futility. 
| There can be no human society without some sort of finan- 
‘cial and credit system but how to democratize it has been one 
of the baffling problems of political history. Attempts merely 
‘to curb the ever-present “money-power” did not pan out, for 
they usually ended in curbing the credit upon which the social 
structure was erected. Democracy said that one man was as 
good as another and decreed therefore that one man’s opinion 
should be as good as another’s; but social evolution would not 
accept the dictum and reacted to the facts instead. We are 
beginning to understand in these days that one man’s coopera- 
tion is as necessary as another’s, and to look for our democracy 
not among the opinions of those who do not know, but in the 
constructive participation by everybody in a society built for all. 


BOOTLEG LENDERS 


(Continued from page 129) 


from Atlanta and Louisville were operating in the state. Op- 
position to the amendment was headed by an ex-district attor- 
ney, a national committeeman, and others. The Ohio State 
Journal on February 28, 1929, said in a feature story, “The 
measure has been opposed by what is regarded as the most 
vicious lobby of the present session, operating from rather no- 
torious headquarters in one of the down-town hotels.” Every 
effort was made to delay or kill the bill. Legislators were 
¢wamped with anonymous mail. Counter-legislation was intro- 
duced and legislators were “approached.” ‘The bill passed only 
because every better business bureau in the state actively cam- 
_paigned for it. 

The combine owns and operates a printing press, from which 
issues vicious propaganda. The combine employs lobbyists and 
| pseudo-labor leaders to incite local labor groups against reg- 
| ulatory legislation. In Oklahoma charges were presented to 
| the grand jury in 1929 that the loan sharks had attempted to 
| bribe certain legislators. The loan sharks have boasted, too, 
| of their influence in having a governor of a Mississippi Valley 


Loan sharks in the United States 


| 000 pot for use in Ohio. 
No wonder they fight 


| have probably two million customers. 
for territory. : ; 
At present licensed and regulated companies are making 


| loans in twenty-four states to three million families, with a 
| minimum of distress for this type of loan. 
| of these loans are being made at rates less than the maximum 
by companies that have found means of cutting costs. 
| reductions will come, mainly from competition which is cutting 


Fully 20 per cent 
Other 


a wide swath in the field. 

| But again I wonder. Here are five million people, mainly 
heads of families, finding it necessary to borrow money, to re- 
borrow it, and refinance. Where are our thrift institutions? 
What better argument for a savings account than the five mil- 
lion borrowers from licensed loan companies and loan sharks? 
Five Kentucky cities have 71,095 persons borrowing from loan 
sharks, a “thrift” account of $100 each would do away with 


the necessity. What savings institution in Minneapolis couldn’t. 


use twenty thousand new accounts that are now paying blood 


money to usurers in the city? 
The Old Lady at the Woman’s Club couldn’t understand it. 


Neither, also, I. 


state veto a loan bill before him for signature, and of a $100,-. 


New MACMILLAN Books 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
of the 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Editor-in-Chief 


Volume II of this great reference work in the broad 
field of the social sciences has just been published, and 
the third volume will follow very soon. Enter your 
order now for the complete work of fifteen volumes, You 
will find the Encyclopaedia of constantly increasing use- 
fulness in your work. Each Vol. $7.50 


CHARLES A. BEARD’S New Book 


THE AMERICAN 


LEVIATHAN 
The Republic in the Machine Age 


By CHARLES A. BEARD and 
WILLIAM BEARD 


How the Republic operates in the Machine Age is lucidly 
and entertainingly set forth in this new book, probably 
the most important critical survey since Lord Bryce’s 
The American Commonwealth. November 11 $5.00 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL LAW 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
By HARRY BEST 


The author of The Deaf: Their Position in Society and 
the Provisions for their Education in the United States 
and The Blind: Their Condition and the Work Being 
Done for Them in the United States has written a very 
timely and authoritative survey of crime and criminal 
law in the United States: Both his approach to the 
subject and his copious use of statistical material make 
the work very valuable for all social workers, and those 
interested in the general problem. $6.00 


JANE ADDAMS’ New Book 


THE SECOND TWENTY YEARS 
AT HULL HOUSE 


Every Survey reader will want this story of Hull House 
during the twenty years since Miss Addams wrote 
Twenty Years at Hull House. Experiences of the settle- 
ment centering about the eighteenth amendment, immi- 
gration, the efforts to humanize justice and socialize 
education are highly interesting and illuminative. 
November 18 $4.00 


RATIONALIZATION AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
‘By J. 4. HOBSON 


“This analysis by a veteran economist of the principal 
malady of our economic system—read, perhaps, in con- 
nection with Stalin’s speech to the recent Communist 
party congress—is highly enlightening as to the more 
important things that are happening today.’—Harold 
Calender in the New York Times. $1.75 


REALISM IN ROMANTIC JAPAN 
By MIRIAM BEARD 


A vivid and sympathetic portrayal of Japanese culture 
in transition—the electric dynamo versus the lotus 
dreamers. $5.00 


Prices Subject to Change on Publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FirtH AVENUE New York 
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THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INC. 
42 East 50th St., New York 


Appeals to the Book-lover, carrying as it does a large 
stock of second-hand books in all departments of litera- 
ture. It is always happy to quote, and will endeavour to 
secure for its customers “out-of-print books”. 


In the past year it has furnished books to The Library 
of Congress, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, New York 
Public Library, as well as to a number of others. 


It will send its Catalogue No. 35, and its occasional 
“List of Recommended Books” upon request. 


Telephone Wickersham 8060 


UNIQUE SOCIAL WORK , 
Articles by experts on mental effects of deafness, consanguineous 
marriages, occupational deafness, the effects of noise, modern welfare 


work for the hard of hearing 
THE OCTOBER AUDITORY OUTLOOK, 160 pages, $1.00 


The American Federation of Organizations for the 


Hard of Hearing, Inc. 
1537 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA. 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1930. 


State of New York, H ae 
County of New York, x 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared John D. Kenderdine, who, having been duly 
sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
the Survey GrapHic and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 Street, New York City; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City; Managing Editor, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City; Business Manager, John D. Kenderdine, 112 East 
19 Street, New York City. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
ef stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock, If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., 
New York City, a non-commercial corporation under the laws of the State of 
New York with over 1,900 members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, 
Robert W. deForest, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
Julian W. Mack, 1224 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, 
John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock: 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under whieb 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


[Signed] JOHN D. KENDERDINE, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 1930. 


[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 


Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 146, New 
York County Register’s No. 48-H-2. 
Commission Expires March 30, 1932. 
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WHEN OSBORNE CAME TO SING SING 
(Continued from page 158) 


return for the privileges granted he asked that the men| 

show better discipline, better marching, greater cleanliness, 
less noise in the cell block at night, better work and longer} 
hours on Saturday afternoon in view of the fact that the mov-}) 
ing pictures were now to be shown on Sunday afternoons in-/) 


the elected prisoner officials and the regular prison guards. T. 
meeting broke up quietly and in good humor, and, as already} 


mainly little things, these requests of the prisoners; but within} 
a prison, as perhaps nowhere else, it is little things that count. 


and the quality of the existence of prison inmates. 

As if by a magic touch, the atmosphere at Sing Sing was} 
transformed. Old fears were gradually broken down and aj 
sort of mutual good-will between the prison officials and the}) 
prisoners began to manifest itself. When Christmas ap- hy 
proached these new influences found expression and Sing Sing . 
for the first time in its history enjoyed its Christmas. al I 


N the first place, outside friends of Warden Osborne raised 4 
a Christmas fund and each of the 1600 prisoners was given 4 
some little gift. A man in prison almost never tastes sweets) 
and there is an almost incredible hunger for them. The warden’s } 
household betook itself to distribute the gifts at night and 


there was a human touch in everything. The warden, though him-. 1 
self not a smoker, sent a box of cigarettes to every prisoner. They} 


were labeled “Tom Brown,” the name under which Mr. Osborne ji’ 
“Have one,” said a prisoner ji! 


spent a week in a cell at Auburn. 
to the warden’s guest who had handed him the box. 
feel like a regular warden myself to be able 
smoke.” 


“Tt makes me | 


“outside.” 


1 On the day previous the representatives of the prison inmates had. pre | 


to offer a man a good }), 


pared a statement embodying the suggestion of a prisoners’ court, in the} 


following letter: 


December 5, 1914, : \ 


In accordance with your suggestion the Executive Board of the Golden || 
Rule Brotherhood has formulated the following system for the trying of } 
inmates on all charges. .. . il 


The Court shall consist of the Executive Board of the Golden Rule jj), 
Brotherhood which shall choose its chairman at each meeting. i 


_ The Court shall sit daily in the chapel from 3 to 4 P. M. If fucther |) 
time is required the Court shall sit from 2 to 4 P. M. 


The inmate against whom the report is made, may take charge of his'} 


own case, or may be represented by a friend selected by himself, and may VT 
id 


have such witnesses called as he may desire, who shall be produced in 
court by the sergeant-at-arms, 


no part in the proceedings, and whose sole duty shall be to appeal the case | 
to the warden if in said officer’s judgment justice so required, The’ 


inmate may also appeal the case to the warden if dissatisfied with the iI 


decision of the court, 


All questions shall be decided by a concurrence of at least three members. | \ 


of the court—no court shall be held with less than four members present. } 
The Executive Board shall keep such records of its proceedings as may ! 
be necessary. 


The Court may warn and caution the inmate. or may suspend him for, 
a stated time from any or all privileges of the Brotherhood, and while so 
suspended he shall cease to enjoy his grade privileges, and shall wear om | 
his arm a “bulls eye’? the color of his grade disc. 


If_you will grant us the privilege of putting this system in o i 
1 peration,. 
the Golden Rule Brotherhood will assume the responsibility for its results, 
and we believe this will relieve you of a great amount of detail work, while 
at the same time, it will give the inmates an insight into the principles of | 
and of genuine participation in real self-government. We are prepared 
to put this system in effect at once if this meets with your approval. 


h The institution shall be represented by an }/) 
officer, designated by the warden, who shall be a spectator only, and take: ||); 


q 


The holiday atmosphere spread. In the warden’s absence 
he prisoners had transformed his quarters into a “veritable 
wbower with two Christmas trees” and there were merry greet- 
mings on all hands. In the afternoon the premiere of a play by 
Owen Davis soon to be produced on Broadway by William A. 
Brady was given before the men. This was a great hit 


and as one mingled with the crowd—serious faces now lighted up 

it seemed as though the zest of life had suddenly flooded in... . 

he applause had just begun to die out from exhaustion at the end 
of the big smash of the third act ... when the curtain parted and 
President Corper (of the Brotherhood) again stepped to the foot- 

ghts to say: 

“Ts Warden Os—” 

hat’s as far as he got for the moment. Never in David Belasco’s 
entire career was he greeted with such roof-splitting cheers as 
ithose that exploded from the prisoners when the new warden’s 
(Mame was mentioned. ... The minute he stepped to the foot- 
Nights bedlam broke loose. .. . 


hile Osborne was speaking he was handed a telegram from 
tthe prisoners at Auburn Prison (Auburn where riot, murder, 
and arson now run loose) saying: “Just having dinner; every- 
‘body present but you.” The men loved him and they showed 
it. Alice Brady, who played the leading role, had the follow- 
ing to say about her experience: 


I should be a very happy girl if I could make my audience like 
me as well as Warden Osborne’s audiences like him. The warden 
said he hated to leave Auburn, but he thought he would have as 
pleasant an experience at Sing Sing; and the men roared good- 
Naturedly at him: “You bet you will, Tom Brown.” It would 
make my dry up in my lines if they yelled, “Righto Mary Smith.” 


The day was drawing to a close. The plays were over and 
i the players were gone with the cheers of the prisoners “ringing 
bin their ears.” The prison was locked up for the night. As 
Mr. Osborne and two friends settled down to dinner there 
was nothing to be seen but the blinking electric lights in the 
frosty air outside the prison. 


... Suddenly the notes of a violin and small organ were heard; 
where they came from we could not tell; the very air about us 
seemed to condense into melody. Then the sweet voices of sing- 
ers—lowered to a soft whisper—in that loveliest of old Christmas 
earols “Holy Night! Silent Night!” We could none of us speak. 
instinctively we closed our eyes and listened. One at least of the 
three at the warden’s table will confess that for a moment it was 
Rot easy to swallow, 


se wrote Graham Taylor in The Survey of that year. It was 
a surprise to the warden engineered by the cook of the prison. 


Bu the day was not done even then. The men in the dor- 
mitory sent word that they wished the warden to pay them 
'a visit. There some of them entertained him with song; others 
| chatted and shook hands; and finally they insisted upon a speech. 
Of all those who contributed to the Christmas fund the most 
generous was a prisoner. He had won a hundred dollars for 
the best criticism of the play presented and insisted on turning 
it in. 

Between Christmas and New Year’s further steps were taken 
| to change the old Sing Sing into the new. The knit shop had 
| always been known as the most troublesome one in the prison. 
| The work was tedious, the prisoners mainly young. The shop 
| always had a dozen or more disciplinary cases a day and some- 

‘times serious assaults. In addition to the foreman there were 
| two or three guards to look after the men. The new warden 
| began right there in trying to change the morale of the prison. 
| Three days after Christmas, he walked into the shop, stopped 
| the machinery and made a short speech to the men. He was 
| going to give them an opportunity to prove that they did not 
| deserve the reputation they held. He was going to distinguish 
| them from the other companies and that afternoon the whole 
prison population watched the strange sight of the worst com- 
| pany in the prison coming in from work under the leadership 
not of armed guards as heretofore but of their two delegates, 
one marching in front, one in the rear of the company. And 
such marching had never been seen in Sing Sing before. 
Osborne followed this step with another and a bolder one— 
he returned to the shop the (Continued on page 189) 


Helping the SIDOSKIS 


over the hurdles 


Even in this land of equal opportunity, clean people have the 
edge. And undoubtedly more cleanliness would help the Sidoskis 
over many a bar on their road to progress. 

The question is, how to get Mrs. Sidoski to cooperate? She’s 
overworked already. She’s not interested in more washing and 
cleaning. 

Fels-Naptha Soap provides one answer. For Fels-Naptha gives 
extra help that makes it possible to achieve more cleanliness with 
less work—the extra help of good golden soap and plentiful nap- 
tha working hand-in-hand. Together, these two cleaners loosen 
stubborn dirt without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


FELS~-NAPTHA 


"MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 


of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers — 


already in its eleventh edition. It considers in 


turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, general 
cleaning equipment and the laundry, and gives 
the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Musical Alarm Clock 
YES, I SAID MUSIC 


Because it plays sweet tunes in- 
stead of annoying ringing. 


Imported. Keeps perfect time. 
Highest class workmanship. 


Send for free catalog No. 91 of 


Musical Novelties. 


MERMOD & CO., 147 West 46th St., N. Y. 


a cosmology of Life as cooperation and 
construction, rather than competition and 
destruction. Brings simplicity and order 
out of chaotic complexity. Shows vast new 
vistas of the Future. 

U.N.E. Associates, Box 86, Roosevelt, N. Y. 
nb: We sincerely hope and believe that this publi- 
cation (copyrighted originally in 1924) will not be 


confused by anyone, with the World Unity Maga- 
gine (copyrighted originally in 1927). 
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A Month in the 
Most Interesting Fifty 
Square Miles in America 


$450.00—All Expenses 


People who have had the New Mexico experience never 
forget it. The wonderful climate, the scenic grandeur, 
the fascinating old-world settlements, the prehistoric 
and modern Indian life—all combine to create a vacation 
flavor to be found nowhere else. 


Now you can at the heart of it, comfortably and de- 
lightfully, in one month at one all-inclusive low cost. 
You make your headquarters at Hacienda de Los Cerros, 
an old Spanish home on the edge of Santa Fe. You have 
a comfortable room with a private bath and excellent 
meals. You have a horse and guide for rides in the 
million acre Santa Fe National Forest. You ramble at 
leisure through the churches, museums, quaint shops 
and artist colony of Santa Fe itself. You go in Pierce 
Arrow or Lincoln cars to the Indian pueblos of Tesuque, 
Santa Clara, San Juan, San Ildefonso, Taos, Santa 
Domingo Cochiti and Ilstea; to the old Spanish settle- 
ments of Santa Cruz, Chimayo, Sanctuario, Truchas and 
Trampas; to the prehistoric ruins of Pecos, Puye and 
Frijoles—all with a competent chauffeur-guide. 


You go home enriched, rejuvenated, and with strange 
tales to tell of a land most of your friends have not yet 
discovered. 


For full details of this and additional trips by motor 
or pack train write 
Edward H. Oakley, 


Owner-Manager Los Cerros, Santa. Fe, New Mexice 


We are now taking reservations for the fall and winter seasons 


Western View Farm Open All Year 


NEW MILFORD, CONN. 

2% hours from New York City Elevation 1,000 feet 
Hospitality that is unique. It brings back friends year 
after year. Eleventh Season. 

Riding Mountain Climbing Tennis 
Or rest and quiet, if you want it. Interesting people. 
Rates: $8 a day; $49 a week. 

Telephone: New Milford 440. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
°® debates. Expert scholarly service. AurHor’s RESEARCH 
e 


Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC Advertising 
Department presents twenty= 
three pages of advertisements in 
this issue—a definite market 
especially addressed to a high= 
grade clientele :: :: 3:3: 33 


ee 


Cooperation in patronizing these 
advertisers will be appreciated 


Getting About with Authors i 


BLUE RHINE—BLACK FOREST, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt. 27. 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HOSE who would cling to their preference for their o WI) 
beloved countryside to traveling anywhere in the world ! 
should beware of Blue Rhine—Black Forest. It is a—shall we 
say ?—devitalizing power that vitalizes, which Louis Unter 
meyer has; for he makes you do things in spite of your in 
differences and prejudices, and like doing them. Without the) 
slightest penchant for art, for instance, you find yourself readin), 
every last line of a seven-page essay on Peter Bruegel and his) 
works. And though a confirmed teetotaler, you lap up the fivi) 
pages on Wines of the Rhine. “i 
Sailing down that river, stopping off at hosts of towns, eacl) 
with its own distinction, and the daily life so natural and gay} 
visiting scenes immortalized by legendary lore; climbing throug]} 
the Black Forest steeped in beauty, or pausing in tiny hamlets} 
with their inhabitants seemingly unconscious that this is thi 
twentieth century—you come from reading of it as from ¢ 
dream: shocked to find you haven’t stirred from your seat! “A 
Hand—and Day-Book” by a poet. 


4 


DEATH VALLEY, by “ourke Lee. Macmillan. 210 pp. Price $4.01) 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE extraordinary geological formations of Death Valle) 
(in southeastern California) and its longevity of about twelv: 
million years, make it the special prize of scientific folk. Bu 
the layman too is not without curiosity, and has been invadinj 
that territory in sufficient numbers to leave his modern imprin) 
of hotels, gasoline stations and, as the author hopelessly divines) 
“Soon there will be hot dog stands.” “But,” he hastens to add 
“they will not hurt the hills.” Lovers of adventure, and thosi 
who crave a realistic sense of the natural beauty and physica}. 
hardships which our pioneering forbears encountered, will wan i 
to dip into this book and visit its locale. . 


THIN AIR—A HIMALAYAN INTERLUDE, by Constance Bridges) 
Brewer & Warren. 384 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Miss Brincgs has traveled all over the world, and in thi 


first book, tells in an intimate and chatty vein of her tri 
to Tibet. 


LIGHTHEARTED JOURNEY, by Anne Bosworth Greene. Century. 45( 
pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


In their own little Citroen car, Mrs. Greene and her daugh 
ter Babs leisurely explored the villages and countryside o 
France, 1500 miles of it—from Boulogne to the Franco-Italiar 
frontier on the Mediterranean. 


GREECE TODAY, by Eliot Grinnell Mears. Stanford University Press 
336 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Most of us doubtless think of Greece in terms of the past 
But to delve into this book is to realize that while some section: 
may go along oblivious to our current civilization, no entir 
country can remain outside the pale and survive. The firs 
chapter is admirably designed for the prospective tourist; am 
those succeeding put him abreast of the social, economic, anc 
political life of modern Greece. | 
SEEING FRANCE, by E. M. Newman. Funk & Wagnalls. 400 pp. Prici| 

$5.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ANOTHER handsomely printed and illustrated volume in Mr| 
Newman’s series of panoramas of various countries. 
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i Critical travelers 
aN, like the 


0 rejoice int STATLERS 
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fee 
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Creme / 
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BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
$T. Lours 


COME down to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
for your Thanksgiving dinner. Here is 
festivity without confusion, a bounti- NEW YORK 


ful, joyous meal without the exhaust- oe : 
» JOY Critical travelers like the Statlers because they’re 


ing demands of preparation. Instead sure of a private bath with every room, the lux- 
... there is the beautiful and invigorat- ury of an inner-spring hair mattress, bed-head 
iol eencnchie 4 ciderontthe es lamp, PESRLULT: ice water full-length 

mirror, radio reception, a morning newspaper 
beach.. A snooze in the sun. Relaxation under the door, fair, fixed rates, and food that 
in the friendly comfort and luxury of satisfies their exacting tastes. As a critical traveler, 


Cialfonte Haddon Hall. you, too, will find that Statler Hotels meet your test 


; 2 and that always your satisfaction is guaranteed. 
Fall and winter rates now in effect. 


Write for information and literature. H O T € LS 


A Motoramp garage adjoins the hotel 


| for your convenience. 
/ American and European Plans | R 


BOSTON DETROIT 
Chalfionte-Haddon., BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hofe/ Pennsylvania J 


ATLANTIC CITY 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 4 
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Situations Wanted 
Workers Wanted 
Employment Agencies 
Collegiate Service, Inc. 
Iyxecutive Service Corporation 
Willis Hawley Exchange... 
Gentrudég Rs Steingaline: ts. dejo «a steeicnneterctioe Mc nen 
Joint Vocational’ ‘Services Inc. . 2a. + seule tee neato 
Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, etc. 
Action Letter Service 
Hooven Actual Typed Letter Company 
Quick Service Letter Company 
Webster Letter Addressing & Mailing Company 
Free Art Craft Course 
Apt. for Rent 
Farm for Sale 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Risa NOT MERELY A PRIVATE 
ay SCHOOL 


But Fully Accredited 
Academically 


Primary thru College Preparatory 


Coming session includes Ground 
School for flying. Also three winter 
months in Jamestown and Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


Riordon 
Sehool 


Illustrated catalog on request. 


Highland, Ulster County, New York 


FRANCE 


Chateaude Bures 


par Villennes, Seine et Oise 
17 MILES FROM PARIS, FRANCE 


Country Boarding School 
Te Prepare Boys for American Colleges 
30 Acres. Own Farm. New Dormitories with outdoor sleeping porches. Gymnasium, 
Athletic Fields. Modern, Progressive Methods. Music, Art, Sciences. 
French, English, and American Masters. 
Address Edwin Cornell Zavitz, Headmaster, Chateau de Bures, 
par Vinennes, Seine-et-Oise, France 


LECTURE COURSES 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION TODAY 


A Symposium on the Technological Revolution of Our Time and its Social Effects 
planned by Prof. CHARLES A. BEARD 

Mondays, 8:30 p. m., beginning Oct. 20 
LECTURERS: 
Stuart Chase 
Leo Wolman 
Louis Waldman 
Norman Thomas 
Rexford G. Tugwell 
Harry W. Laidler 


Wesley C. Mitchell 
John A. Fitch 
James T. Shotwell 
Parker T. Moon 
Lewis Mumford 
George S. Counts 
Morris Hillquit 
Special Course Fee $6.00 Single Admission 50c 


STUART CHASE Monday, Oct. 20, 8.30 
“Machinery and The Rationalization of Industry’ 


Other courses: 


Carl Van Deren 
Wm. P. Montague 
Raymond C. Moley 
John Dewey 

Harry F. Ward 
Morris R. Cohen 


Philosophy Economics Art 
Literature Psychology Labor Problems 
Sociology Music Ete. 


Write, phone or call for further information 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15th St. Alg. 3094 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 4c7guans, 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 

Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 

Name ’i-c5. ico s1e catierioeton ee entre AGATESS).i1% cisseeieelonetete cette 11-1-39 
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 EBDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES 


VER the past six years, a total of 
thirty nations have been represented 
in the student body of The New York 
School of Social Work. Czechoslovakia, 
China, Greece, Estonia, Chile and Hol- 
land, are among the countries repre- 
sented by students now enrolled. 
An Announcement of Courses 
will be mailed upon request. 


% 
, 
Saye 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


SMITH COELEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The Smith College for Social Work operates 
in two successive sessions separated by a period 
of nine months’ supervised intensive field work, 
during which each student is assigned to some 
social agency and continues her theoretical work 
under the direction of the School. The School 
emphasizes the application of modern social 
psychiatry and the psychiatric point of view 
in the preparation for case work in psycho- 
pathic hospitals, general hospitals, child guid- 
ance and child habit clinics, schools, juvenile 
courts, and other fields of social work. 

College graduates who hold a Bachelor’s de- 
gree of an accredited institution are eligible for 
the degree of Master of Social Science upon 
fulfilling the requirements for graduation to 
the satisfaction of the staff. 

A summer course of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers who wish to increase 
their theoretical knowledge, to study recent de- 
velopments in the field of social work, and to 
obtain a fresh point of view in regard to prob- 
lems of personality and possibility of individual 
adjustment through the application of psychia- 
try and mental hygiene. 


For information and catalog address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8 Northampton, Mass. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Training In 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 

Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


GRADUATE TRAINING 


for 


SOCIAL CASE WORK, COMMUNITY SOCIAL 
WORK AND PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offers a wide variety of subjects for Home Study 
under the personal instruction of members of the 
University teaching staff. 

Write for our bulletin of information 
Home Study Dept. SG, Columbia University, N. Y. C. | 


} 
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Address 
THE DIRECTOR 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts HOME STUDY 
| HOME STUDY s/f COLLEGE COURSES fm 
‘COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AT HOME 


t 
Carry on your education. Develop power to initiate 
and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn credit toward 
a Bachelor degree or Teaching Certificates dy corre- 
spondence. Selectirom 450 courses in 45 subjects in- 
cluding English, Mathematics, History. Education, Psy- 
chology, Hconomics, the Languages, etc. Write forcatalog, 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


a3 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.— Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., 
New York City; Executive Secretary, Betty 
a Wright, 1537—35th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE, 


INC.— Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 


tive information accessible to married 
persons, Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 


$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—)r. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; ‘“‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin’ monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Inc.— 70 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Booth, 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. 
To organize public opinion and support 
for health work among colored people. 
To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility among the col- 
ored people in their own health problems. 
To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 
Work supported by membership and_vol- 
untary contributions, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 


Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and ‘disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in  sight- 
saving projects available on request. 
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Education 


WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


AMERICA— A cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City, Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 


dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Assistant Direc- 
tor. Represents co-operative efforts of 


member Societies in extending chain of serv- 
ice points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies, supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION— 315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


National Conferences 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK— Richard C. Cabot, president, 
Boston; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
277 E. Long St. Columbus, Ohio. The 


Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies, 
Ieach year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in. permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Minneapolis, June 
14-20, 1931. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—1i25 fast 46th Street, 


New York. Promotes the creation of new 

- agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities, Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director; Charles B. WHayes, Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDA TION— For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 


Glenn dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 


Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 
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COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOMI 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE} 


Religious Organizations 


MISSIONS— 105 East 22nd St., New Yo 
Composed of the national women’s hom 
mission boards of the United States and) 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by c 
sultation and cooperation in action and 
represent Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 


Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. }) 
Religious Work for Indian  Schols, |) 
Helen M. Brickman, Director. | 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 7 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. © |) 
Womens  interdenominational groups — jj) 
state and local—are promoted. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG | 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA-| 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; ) 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, | 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, } 
New York City. This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling sec- jj 
retaries for advisory work in the United 
States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s on be- 
half of the industrial, business, student, ) 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger |. 
girls. It has 103 American secretaries at | 
work in 16 centers in the Orient, Latin! 
America and Europe. 


bh 


nf 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO. | 


CIATIONS OF THE UNITED | 
STATES— 347 Madison Avenue, New i 
York City. Composed of 360 business and jy 


professional men representing 1,500 local 
Associations. Maintains a staff of 135 sec- 
retaries serving in the United States and 
142 secretaries at work in 32 foreign coun- . 
tries. Francis S. Harmon, President; Adrian 
Lyon, Chairman General Board; Fred W. | 
Ramsey, General Secretary. 


$i 
{ 
A) 
William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- || 

sion. R. E. Tulloss, Chairman Person- |) 
nel Division. Thomas W._ Graham, 4! 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. j, 
Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee. if 


Start Right 


this Fall by listing your organiza- 
tion in the Survey’s Directory of 
Social Agencies. 


A representative will gladly call 
and talk over rates. 


Write 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
112 East 19 St. 

or call 
Algonquin 7490 


Child Welfare 


RICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


_ Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 


Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Seund 


Child Welfare 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN, Inc.—<An As. 
sociation of agencies interested in the solutien 
of the problem of the cripple, Edgar F. Allen, 
Pres.; Harry H. Howett, Sec., Elyria, Ohio. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 
1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


OCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.— One East Fifty-Third Street, New 
York, Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 

’ ploying highest social work standards. Work 
includes consultation and home service with 
behavior maladjustments of children, ado- 
lescents, and ching adults. For information 
address Jess Perlman, Director. 


en administration; 


American Child.” 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY 


NURSERIES, INC.—wnrs. 
Biggs, President; Miss Mary F. Bogue, Ex. 
Dir., 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Purpose to 
disseminate knowledge of best practice and 
to promote standards in day nurseries. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 
101 W. 31st Street. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Lackawanna 6526. E. W. Watkins, Ex. Sec’y. 


. THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
| AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


is a federation of pioneer state wide chil 
dren’s home finding ‘organizations. > V. 
Williams, Sec., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE-— Wiley H. Swift, acting general sec- 
retary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
to furnish 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 ana 
$100 includes monthly publication. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washingten, 
D. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publihses monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


information. 


“The Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 
service among Negroes. JL. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Engene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity”—a “journal of Negro life.” 


Hermann M 


ontinued from page 183) next morning and told the men 

to show his confidence in them he would withdraw the 
Seon guards and leave only the civilian foreman and the 
ed delegates in charge. “For,” said Osborne to the men, 
tiie I was told that you were a troublesome company you 
ve made no trouble for me and I do not expect any. If I 
the guards out there won’t be any one te make trouble 
and so there won’t be any.” There was a moment of tense 
ce, “an audible gasp—as of men suddenly plunged into cold 


ack the rafters. The guards came out. The next day the 
legates from the company came and requested that one of 
¢ guards taken from the shop be returned. They liked him 
id thought him square and would be glad to have him as 
Esistant foreman. He discarded his uniform as prison guard 
d took on the job. 

‘Osborne left to spend New Year’s at home with his family 
Auburn, and was gone for three days. On New Year’s Day, 
arles H. Johnson, the assistant warden, received the follow- 
He message: “The brotherhood desires to give Mr. Osborne 
fe surprise of his life on Monday morning when he returns 
Hom Auburn, by having all companies march to and from the 
Hess hall in custody of their delegates.” ‘To make the surprise 
»mplete some one suggested that the guards be also taken 
‘om the mess hall. On Osborne’s return he was met by grins 
') all sides and at the end of the morning he was asked to come 
bwn into the yard. As the noon whistle blew and the men 
ime marching out of their shops there was not a prison guard 
| sight. The nearly 1600 men came swinging down the prison 
ird under their own elected delegates, all prisoners. And 
ihen they had turned into the mess hall Osborne was asked to 
lep in. There too, not a single guard was to be seen. The 
len were eating their noonday meal, all in one big room and 
bt a single guard in sight, only the elected sergeant-at-arms 
d his assistants. As Osborne walked in the men cheered and 
jughed, pleased with themselves as little children might be. 
‘he afternoon of his return one of the prisoners who cleaned 


and said: “What did you think of that surprise, Warden, 


ater” and then laughter—good-natured roaring laughter that . 


wasn't that a dandy New Year’s present?” 

So began a new year in Sing Sing. All this had been accom- 
plished in exactly one month’s time. Before telling in my 
next article of the achievements the new twelve months had in 
store for Sing Sing, it may be in place to pause and ask what 
it was that Thomas Mott Osborne was driving at. 

Under it all he was challenging a rooted prejudice. The 
American prison. is tinctured with the belief that criminals are 
set apart from their fellows by some deep moral difference that 
degrades and perverts their very nature, that makes them un- 
like other human beings, that describes them as of a lower or- 
der, more bestial, more inhuman, more perverse than men in 
the street, the home, the church, and the government. Only 
on the assumption that criminals are different could we have 
built and for so long maintained an institution that can only 
be defended as one set apart for those who are separated from 
ordinary men. The drab and often horror-filled prisons that 
were typical up to 1910, their small cells, absolute silence, their 
inmates with shaven heads and striped clothing; their rule of 
the lockstep, iron chains, cages, iron balls, the dungeon, hand- 
cuffs, whipping, aye, even the straight-jacket—all still common 
at the time that Osborne began his campaign—could only be 
maintained, could only ibe defended, on the assumption that 
prisoners are unlike other men. These practices could only 
have persisted on the assumption that they were natural to the 
perverse nature of the men within the prison walls. 

Osborne challenged that assumption. Men in prison were 
men to him—ordinary men, arrested and sentenced for a crime 
which in the nature of things was not inconsistent with the 
possibilities of the mass of other people who had not come 
within the grip of the law. It was his belief that men in 
prison could be treated as other men, and that in such a treat- 
ment lay the possibilities of reconstructing their habits, redirect- 
ing their energies, of remodeling their interests, and of re- 
shaping their activities. 

In the career of the criminal, imprisonment served chiefly 
as an interlude between two periods of crime. The prison pro- 
vided no new experience, no new incentives, no new attitudes, 
no new stimuli. The time spent (Continued on page 192) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise: 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Department 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 AGiaks: SURVEY 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. 
10% on six insertions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Administrative Dietitian for juve- 
nile training institution of eight hundred capacity. 
Must have demonstrated good managerial capacity. 
Give full details training and experience. Address 


6772 SURVEY. 
RE EEE 
TRAINED DIETITIAN to supervise and 


train girls in cooking for small Jewish institu- 
tion on Staten Island. 6780 SuRvEy. 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die- 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses. 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


Advertise Your 


Wants in The Survey 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ELI KOGOS, 


Since 1925 Community Worker 
Dorchester Jewish Welfare Center 
wishes an executive position in which 
Education —Boston University 
Harvard 
—Federated Jewish Charities 
Boston, Mass. 
Experience—Recreational Activities 
Community Organization 
Camp Director 
Publicity 


Training 


initiative, pleasant personality, inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness can be 
utilized. References 


585 Norfolk Street, Mattapan, Mass. 
@ REAR eS 


Minimum 
Discounts: 5% on three insertions, 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, woman, M.A. in 
psychology, available for full or part-time posi- 
tion,—abstracting, translation, or bibliographic 
work,—in which psychological and linguistic back- 
ground can be utilized. Thorough knowledge 
French and German. Some knowledge Italian 
and Dutch. Write 6763 Survey, 


TEACHER of exceptional children desires 
position as tutor of physically or mentally handi- 
capned child. 6764 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, seeks position. Has expert 
knowledge of subnormals and problem cases in 
behavior, speech, and corrective gymnastics, plus 
experience directing physical education. M.A. 
degree. Clinical Psychology. 6768 SuRvEy. 


TUTOR. Englishman. 30. University honours. 
Phi Beta Kappa. 
boys. Specialties: mathematics, and languages. 
Fine references. Resident post preferred. Literary 
and outdoor tastes. 6769 SURVEY. 


DESIRE POSITION with clinic, school or © 
institution, in psychiatric, vocational or research ‘ 


Extensive experience. M.A. degree 


6778 SuRVEY. 


department. 
Psychology. 


WOMAN executive, experienced in children’s 
institutions and child placing agencies, desires 
position. East preferred. Excellent references. 
6781 SuRvEY. 


WANTED: Part time teaching Arts and Crafts 
all kinds, Specialize fine weaving. Near Art 
6782 SuRVEY. 


MAN with 18 years experience in positions of 
supervision. - Nine years as superintendent in 
last position. Desires position as Superintendent 
in institutional field. -Best references. 6783 
SurRvVEY. 


HOUSEKEEPER, DIETITIAN, wants posi- 
tion, preferably with Children’s Institution in 
the country. 6784 SurRVEy. i 


INSTITUTIONAL AND WELFARE SERVICE 
Olive P. Hawley, Director — The Willis Hawley Exchange, Inc. 


Case Workers—Supervisors—Secretaries—Psychiatrists 


32 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Triangle 0447 


A Complete Personnel Service 


for 


Educational Institutions 


Social Welfare Organizations 


Churches and Religious Organizations 


is offered by the 


Executive Service Corporation 


100 East Forty~second Street, New York City 


William D. Camp, President 
Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


Agency Telephone 
Ashland 6000 


Experience with exceptional . 


Collegiate Servic 
Inc. -4 
Occupational Bureau for College Wom 
11 East 44th Street 

New York City 


Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago an 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics a 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Ine. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st Street, New Yorx ii 
Lexington 2593 i 

We are interested in placing those who 
have a_ professional attitude towards their, 
work Executive secretaries, stenographers, } 
case workers, hospital social service workers, }_ 
settlement directors; research, immigration, } 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
—ee-e_—_—_—_________ 


EXECUTIVE | 


Young man, 33, Jewish, college graduate, 
desires position as executive or assistant in 
community center, settlement, or similar 
institution. Experienced, capable adminis- 
trator and organizer in recreational field. 
Available December 1st. Highest refer- 
ences. 6771 Survey. 


WANTED: Position as Head Worker in sma) 
Settlement, New England or New York Sta 
Long experience among Industrial workers. : 
pecially interested in dramatics and musich 
activities. Available immediately. 6770 Surve! 


CHILDREN’S WORKER—University grad) 
ate, Y.W.C.A. and School of Social Work ce} 
tificates, two year’s experience. 6773 SurvEs 
ee |) 

YOUNG WOMAN, German, graduate of t}) 
University of California, desires position wi) 
organization. Research in the Social Science}! 
welfare work. 6774 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED physical educational instru | 
tor and girls’ recreational leader desires a pos 
tion in settlement or school. Playground exper}! 


ence. Willing to go anywhere. 6775 Survey. |} 


YOUNG WOMAN, Masters’ degree in Speecl} 
specialty stuttering, allied disorders, also dran}) 
atics, desires position in school, settlement, ¢)| 
clinic. 6776 Survey, ! 


| 
i 
| 
a Ee ee eee 

POSITION wanted by one who has had | 
great deal of experience as superintendent «| 
Jewish Orphans’ Homes, is familiar with a 
phases of child care. Good organizer, publ 
speaker and executive. Would accept positio} 
in an Orphange or Home for Aged. 6777 Survm 


—_—_———————————— eee 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER (Jewish) 2) 
Normal Graduate, social service and commerci:| 
experience, good correspondent; New York ¢ 
Boston preferred. 6779 Survey. 
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HIS is the counseling and 

placement agency spensored 
jointly by the American As-= 
sociation of Social Workers 
and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. 
National. Non-profit making. 


Booklet sent upon request 


eC iIS.. 


(Agency) 
130 EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


it 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


I KNOW A YOUNG WOMAN who could 
give excellent publicity and editorial service 
to an organization requiring intelligent, dis- 
criminate, and analytical—yet interesting— 


interpretation of its work. She is available 
for whole or part time. Would you like 
to see her? 

Louis Resnick, 


Welfare Council, 
151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


YOUNG MAN, B.S. and M.A, degrees, com- 
@leting courses for Ph.D. (sociology) at Colum- 
bic; varied and extensive settlement and commu- 
nity house experience; ability to control, organize 
ani impart ideas to groups; very highly regarded; 
‘has made intimate study of vagrancy problem, 
etc.; desires administrative position in settlement 
heuse or work in social survey either now or at 
sorne future date, in or out of city. 6785 SuRVEY. 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 
| Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
| Matrons 
Domestic Help 
i Nurses 
Physicians 
Teachers 
Tutors 
Personnel Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
| Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
i Office Executives 
|} An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
$c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
| an insertion. 


. THE SURVEY 
|| 112 E. 19 St. 


EEE 


New York 


ART CRAFT COURSE 


FREE ART CRAFT COURSE 
A series of five talks by Forrest Mann, 
demonstrating each step in the making of 
Jewelry, Wrought Metal, Pottery, Creative 
Design and Pictorial Composition. For social 


service counselors, craft teachers, art stu- 
dents and others interested in Art and Craft 
appreciation. For full details address 
Grosvenor Neighborhood House, 321 East 
49th Street, N. Y. C. Phone Eldorado 2742. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT. 


Attractive two rooms and bath; unfurnished; 
fireplace, access to MacDougal-Sullivan Green. 
Two blocks below Washington Square, New York. 
Reduced price. ’Phone Algonquin 7490. 


FARM FOR SALE 


FARM of 60 acres to be cut into lots of 3 
to 5 acres, with 10 acres set aside for community 
use along a brook. 20 miles from Philadelphia, 
all good roads, good view; Electricity and Tele- 


phone. Apply Mrs. Edward Tomlinson, 
Prospectville, Penna. 
PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 

Campy Maxinc ror Prorrt, by Alice Bradley 
illus. folder describing home study course 
“work sheet’? formulas, sales plans, equipment 
etc., for APPROVED Home-Made Candies 
free with sample “work sheet”. Am. Sch. of 
Economics 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


PERIODICALS 


THz AmeEricam JouRMAL oF Noursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library 
Eo a year. 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
N. Y. 


Menta, Hycrenr: quarterly: $3.00 a year, 


published by the National Committee for Menta) 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


to the 


HELP WANTED COLUMNS 
of 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or 
MIDMONTHLY 


when in need of workers 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 


40°%, OFF REGULAR 
PRICE 
For Complete List of Books 


write 


THE SURVEY 


Book Department 
112 East 19th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Printing 


Multigraphing 


Typewriting 
Mailing 


SUCCESS 
in 
MAIL ADVERTISING 


can be achieved only by carefully 
planning the campaign to suit the 
individual problem. 


Our representative will be glad 
to call on you with plans for ap- 
plying our experience to your par- 
ticular case. 


QUICK SERVICE LETTER 
CO., Inc. 


8 Park Place, New York 
Telephone—Barclay 9633 
A Direct Mail Advertising Agency 
Established in 1913 : 
PES me 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 
* * * 


MULTIGRAPHING — MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING = FILLING-IN 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Highest Quality Work—Reason=- 
able Rates—Prompt Delivery 


ACTION LETTER SERVICE 


25 West Broadway 

Barclay 3096 
Fac-Simile Letters —= Perfect Filling-in — 
Mimeographing — Addressing .— Mailing 


| HOOVEN ACTUAL TYPED 
LETTER CO. 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


(No connection with Hooven Letters, Ic.) 
SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY 


Also complete Process, Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing, Signing and 
Mailing Dept’s. 


TEL. NO. CHELSEA 4237 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 

than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Medalion 1473 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE—20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia. 


Conducting Centers in Geneva, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Moscow, London and Tokyo. 
Cooperating in medical service with Tagore’s 
Ashram, Santiniketan. Furnishing volunteer 
workers for social organizations. Conducting 
nation wide peace education in America. 
Consult Executive Secretary, Clarence E. 
Pickett. 


tions through 
popular education. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC. 
RACY— Promotes a better understanding of 
of democracy s 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of Sp and city groups. Ex- 

arry 
man Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New York 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 
The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City. Purpose,—to extend the interest im, 
and appreciation of, the Fine Arts, especially 
by means of prints, lantern slides, traveling 
exhibitions, circulating libraries, etc., etc. 


problems 


ecutive Directors, 


City. 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION— 409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. i 
provement of interracial attitudes and condi- 
conference, 
Correspondence 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE | 
UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 


Raymond Robins, honorary president; 
Miss Rose Schneiderman, president; Miss 
Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer, Ma- 
chinists, Building, 9th and Mt. Vernon Place, + 
cooperation, and N.W., Washington, D. C. Stands for self-gov- — 

invited. ernment in the work shop through trade union 
organization; and for the enactment of indus- | 4 
trial legislation. Official publication, Life and | © 
Labor Bulletin. Information given. | 


Seeks im- 


Pamplets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, | 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be | 
advertised to advantage in the Pamphlets and | 
Periodicals column of Survey Graphic and | 
Midmonthly. i: 

RATES:—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 


in industry through 


W. Laidler and Nor- 


(Continued from page 189) in prison was a time of in- 
cubation between one crime and another. The theory that 
punishment would serve as a deterrent was proved wrong in 
fact by the numerous careers that oscillated for a lifetime be- 
tween a period of criminal activity and a period of imprison- 
ment. The reason for this was that the men within the prison 
fed upon their past—their past criminal experiences—for their 
emotional and intellectual life during their period of confine- 
ment. 

Osborne attempted to change that basic experience of the 
men in prison by turning the penal institution into a community 
and by providing new experiences, interests, stimuli, and activ- 
ity that would become the source of new ideas and new ideals, 
new interests, and new attitudes. The prison was to be a place 
where men became different human beings by being absorbed 
in different activities. They were to be socialized by being 
drawn into an absorbing social activity. 

One thing is certain. Osborne proved that men in prison 
can be handled and disciplined without the cruelties of the old 
order. He also showed that it is not necessary to suppress the 
whole prison population for the purpose of disciplining the in- 
dividual who breaks the prison rules. That in itself was an 
achievement of the first magnitude even if the by-product of 
easier and readier adjustment to the world outside after. re- 
lease is not as obvious as he assumed. It is, however, certain 
from the many hundreds of men who made new and better 
places for themselves in the world after having served under 
Osborne, that given a longer time and more favorable circum- 
stances, the ultimate reshaping of character by confinement 
within a penal institution is more than a possibility. 

It is important to remember that Osborne was no mere 
theorist. He did not merely project a theory for others to test. 
He developed a method and proved it a workable way of han- 
dling prisoners in three different institutions—with results that 
were revolutionary and profoundly significant. 

But more than any method or theory, the work of Osborne 
represents a great human adventure. He literally did the im- 
possible. In spite of all the scoffing and ridicule, he did what 
no one had had the courage to do before—to take men in prison 
as men, to trust them, to work with them as with human be- 
ings. His results were as astounding as was his daring. No 
one can follow the experience and its by-products in creative 
human emotion and activity without a feeling of deepest grati- 
tude to Osborne for vindicating the common humanity of men 
—even in prison. 


[In a third article in this series, which will appear in an early 
number of Survey Graphic, Mr. Tannenbaum will tell how Warden 
Osborne put his theories to the test at Sing Sing in the months 
when the new regime was no longer a novelty but a going scheme.] 
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REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 
(Continued from page 155) 


panied by this line, in our client’s hand-writing: “By their let- 
ters ye shall know them.” 


Dear Allie— 

Hope you are feeling better. Played golf today—am off my game 
lately. Business is fair. Had that leaking faucet in the kitchen” 
fixed—you said it made you so nervous. Well, it’s about time to | 
go to the office. Come home as soon as you can. Let me know if | 
you need money. | 


Y 


With love, 
Hal. 
And the second: 


Dearest— 
Here I sit in my big house, alone. What’s brick and mortar? } 
Nothing! My own doctor thinks I am much improved and seems 
surprised that I’m returning to the sanitarium. He doesn’t know |) 
that I can’t keep away, rheumatism or no rheumatism. Life is full | 
of beautiful experiences—you are one. Shall have dinner at your 
table tomorrow night. With your sweetness, your yearning for } 
appreciation, your lovely womanhood—you are the one perfect | 
woman in the world. Why fight against fate? I’m limbering up } 
considerably. 
Yours forever, 
John. 
Then the Western Union took a hand. ‘“Can’t wait to see | 
you. May I spend week-end? Dearest love. Hal.” 
Allie side-stepped this message and wrote us instead: 


No man under God’s heaven is worth the torture I’ve been 
through. But I’m glad I came, I’ve learned much. No matter | 
what happens I regret nothing. 

Allie. 

Womanlike, she stopped just there. 

Hal took the next train. We parked near the telephone and 
changed our optimistic attitude toward urges. Oh, that Allie } 
were again contentedly sitting on her own couch, communing | 
with the Sherlock Holmes and opera creams! | 

Hal came home, ALONE. We asked for a few days’ leave 
and visited the sanitarium. We had to recover our self-con- | 
fidence and straighten Allie out, mentally at least. | 

Hal—faithful, emotionally detached, hating fat. Boy Friend 
—rheumatic, twinging appealingly—a soulful flatterer satisfied 
with stouts, Allie, slenderized, love-hungry, and filled with a 
sense of power. . 

Impassioned pleas, expert technique, tactful approach, noth- 
ing mattered. Our fat mamma had become a girl again. Re- 
duced by electricity, reawakened by romance. What could Hal, 
what could anybody do? 

Doctors are right—reduction is dangerous. 


Six Months Old 
‘Today! 


Tomorrow he is going to keep an appointment with his 
doctor made the day the baby was born. 


UNG mothers of this generation little More than half of all deaths from diphtheria 
ye the heartaches and anxieties their occur among children between the ages of six 
grandmothers suffered in rearing their children. months and five years. A striking contrast is 
Forty years ago diphtheria killed six times as presented by comparison of the deathrates from 


many babies as it does today. People 
were helpless when diphtheria epidemics 
raged. Then there was neither anti-toxin 
to help fight the disease, nor toxin- 
antitoxin (or toxoid) to prevent it. 


Nowadays, the disease has almost dis- 
appeared in communities where people 
have organized campaigns to educate 
and persuade every mother to have her 
baby inoculated against diphtheria at 
the age of six months. Nevertheless, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, about 8,000 children died 
last year from this one cause. They had 
not been protected as they might have 
been. 


Immunization is a very simple matter— 
painless and safe. But the inoculation 
of your baby should not be delayed. 


diphtheria in two groups of represent- 
ative American cities. For the past three 
years the first group has carried on an 
intensive campaign to immunize all 
children against diphtheria and has de- 
creased its deathrate 33%. During the 
same period the second group of cities 
has been less aggressive and has had an 
increase of 9%. 


Protection can be given your baby 
whether or not you live ina city ora 
part of the country which has a danger- 
ous diphtheria deathrate. Take him to 
your doctor and you will be spared one 
anxiety from which past generations 
were never free. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail free, its booklet, 
“Diphtheria is Preventable”. Address 
Booklet Department 11 S0 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


» FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


These Junior Galas 
Editors, educators 
and experts in child 
psychology, know 
which new books for 
boys and girls will 
be most helpful in 
developing interests 
and teaching high 
moral values. 


HAT a wonderful gift for a boy or 

girl—membership in the Junior Liter- 
ary Guild. Extends the joys of Christmas 
over the whole year. Provides a program 
of varied, balanced reading as enjoyable 
and thrilling as it is worthwhile. Saves 
you time and money as well as concern 
over your son’s or daughter’s reading. 


An Extra Book FREE for Christmas 


Though Junior Guild Membership is a 
year-round gift, new members receive a 
very special package for Christmas—fve 
different things to put under the tree. One 
is the regular December Junior Guild book. 
Another is a second outstanding new book, 
sent as a Christmas present to the new 
member from the Junior Guild. 

There is a beautiful gold and enamel 
membership pin that shows that your son 
or daughter belongs to this great Book 
Club of Boys and Girls interested in better 
reading. There is also a package of book 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD, 


55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 69 S. G., New York, N. Y. 


Junior Guild Membership seems like a splendid 
gift for a boy or girl. Without cost or obligation 
on my part, kindly send me your booklet which 
gives complete details. 


Character Building Enj oyna 


Junior Guild Membership Brings Christmas Every Month— 
A Splendid New Book Chosen by These Reuiling Experts 


plates to encourage pride of ownership in 
good books. 

The fifth Christmas surprise is the Decem- 
ber number of the Club magazine, YOUNG 
WINGS, which so greatly adds to the en- 
joyment of the Junior Guild books by tell- 
ing about the authors and how the books 
came to be written. 


This Fun Every Month 


Much as this gorgeous Christmas package 
will please your boy or girl, it is only part 
of Junior Guild membership. Every month, 
the postman brings a package containing 
the current issue of YOUNG WINGS and 
the new book which the Junior Guild Ed- 
itors have selected for his or her age group 
from all the juvenile books about to be 
published. 


Always the chosen book is interesting, 
wholesome, instructive. One month it is an 
exciting story, the next a group of biog- 
raphies and another month a series of 


perience 


these Junior 


new books boys and 
girls will enjoy most. 


thrilling accounts of important happenings. 


Invariably the Junior Guild selections re- — 
ceive the enthusiastic endorsement of li- 


brarians and teachers. 


At a Great Saving to You 


What you are now spending for six books 
for your boy or girl pays the full cost of 
these favelve outstanding new books, one 
each month for a year. The extra book, 
the selection service of the Editors, the de- 


livery service, the Club pin, the book plates — 


and the monthly magazine are all free. 
Was there ever a better gift for a boy 
or girl? Find out about the Junior Literary 
Guild. The coupon brings an interesting 
booklet. Fill in and malts it today. You 
will be under no obligation. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: McAinsh & Co., Lt., 
60 Front St., W., Toronto, Canada. 


Every Month a New Book is Selected by the 
Junior Guild Editors for Each Reading Age. 


” Because of their ex- 
in writing 
and editing children’s 
books and magazines | 
Guild | 
Editors can tell which | 


% 


